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Tue PACE of business activity has 
slowed so far in 1961, with total output, 
employment, and income receding from 
the yearend position. The overall de- 
cline has been moderate, as slackened 
private demand for broad categories of 
particularly consumer and pro- 
was 


goods 
ducer durables and construction 
in part offset by an increase in govern- 
ment purchases. To some extent re- 
cent performance reflected the adverse 
effects of severe weather conditions in 
many parts of the country, but this 
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Monthly 


was superimposed upon the basic down- 
trend. With the imminence of spring 
and an early Easter, general mer- 
chandise trade has improved. 

Variety in individual movements has 
been discernible so far this year. 
In addition to a recent improvement in 
general merchandise sales, steel output, 
and housing starts have risen moder- 
ately from the low point of the yearend, 
consumer expenditures for services have 
continued upward, government pur- 
chases of goods and services have tended 
upward, and utility business continues 
good. In contrast, employment is lower, 
unemployment has increased, business 
inventories are being liquidated, and 
fixed investment is off. Automobile 
production continued depressed, and 
machinery sales mirror the easing in 
plant investment. 

Among the various 
business activity, the three shown on 
the accompanying chart for the past 3 
vears are rather basic in providing 
guides to the course of the economy 
personal income, employment, and re- 
tail trade. Obviously, the parts of 
these measures and other information 
are utilized in analyzing the pattern 
suggested by indicators. In- 
dustrial production is also included in 
the group to reflect a sensitive indicator 
of basic output. 


these 


Income flow slows 


The flow of personal income—which 
measures not only the moneys received 
by persons from activities arising from 
current production, but also other in- 
from social 
government interest pay- 
ments, and dividends—is a significant 
yardstick for gaging current buying 
power and its distribution, broad turn- 
ing points in the economy, and for 


come such sources as 


security, 


evaluating other more sensitive indi- 
cators covering particular segments of 
the economy. 


indicators of. 


Personal income in February at an 
annual rate of $406 billion, was down 
from January, seasonally 
The income deeline in Feb- 
primarily a drop in 
the commodity- 
only in 


somewhat 
adjusted. 
reflected 
mainly in 


ruary 
payrolls 
producing industries 
part was offset by a rise in social se- 
curity under the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance pro- 


which 


payments, largely 
gram. 

and salary were 
down $1 billion at an annual rate in 
February. One-half of the drop oc- 
curred in manufacturing, with most of 
the decrease attributable to cutbacks 
in the transportation 


payments 


Wage 


in employment 
equipment and the fabricated metals 
industries. Construction payrolls fell 
by nearly $% billion (annual rate) as 
employment in the industry was re- 
duced substantially, even after allow- 
ance for seasonal variations. 

Nonwage components of personal 
income, other 
little change from January to February. 


than transfers, showed 

The mildness of the current recession 
to date is attested by the rather small 
drop in income—1! percent so far from 
the monthly high reached toward the 
end of 1960—and, as depicted in the 
accompanying chart, by the moderate 
decline in consumer buying, but with 
the notable exceptions of autos and 
some other durable goods which are off 
rather sharply as indicated in a follow- 


ing analysis. 


Employment declines further 

The principal factor in the Febru- 
ary drop in income was the reduc- 
tion in employment in nonagricultural 
establishments, particularly in 
commodity production and transpor- 

Aside from the effects of un- 
weather conditions, the Febru- 
broadly similar to 


and 


tation. 
usual 
ary changes are 
those of the preceding month. 





As compared with a year ago, total 


seasonally adjusted nonwerl lt ural en 


ployment of 52 million is down about 


1 million. In manufacturing alone the 


drop has been a little over 1 million 


and this has been accompanied by a 
uverage 


Ap- 


wtions In 


reduction of 2% percent in 


hours worked from a year ago 
employment red 


and tra 


preciable 


construction, mining, nsporta- 


tion were about offse by increases 1n 
employment in the 


finance 


State and local 


government, and service in- 
dustry groups. 

Within manufacturing, em 
declines in the 


rather broad, 


ployment 
past 2 months have 


been but the larger 


changes continued to be centered in 
the durable goods industries. There 
has been a significant change, however, 
in that the recent declines in primary 
metal industry have been quite limited, 
with the relatively 
steady at rates somewhat higher than 
the low point 1960. 
The larger recent declines in employ- 
the 


and especially 


steel operations 


reached late in 


ment have been concentrated in 
metal-using industries 
in transportation equipment 

The steadiness of hours worked pet 
week and hourly rates of pay confined 
the compensation loss in February to 
the employment change, plus some re- 
duction in pay received from overtime 


rates. 


Social insurance cushions income 


loss 


In the current business decline, as 


in earlier cyclical downturns, the per- 


sonal income flow has been bolstered 


Table 1.—Cumulative Changes in Personal 
Income After Cyclical Output Peaks 


(Biliions of dollars, at annual rate 


Quarter rransfer All other 
ufter peak nent personal 
in real ineome 

GNP» 











*January-February 1061 

* Peak quarters: 1953, 2d quarter; 1957, 
2d quarter. 

Source: U.8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business 
Economics. 


$d quarter; 1960, 
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by a rising volume of so-called transfer 


payments, which consist mainly of 


social insurance, veterans’ benefits, and 


public assistance payments. The con- 


tracvelical expansion in such income 


} 
Has 


periods of 
table 1, 
the movement of this 


characterized other 


reduced outpul, as shown in 


which compares 
portion of income with the total of all 
other personal income. 

A substantial part of the transfer type 
income goes to persons temporarily 


) 
i 


y” permanently without other source 


f current income, and consequently 
tends to be spent as soon as received. 
This income flow thus provides a sus- 


taining influence upon total demand 
and output, though in the case of unem- 
ployment insurance and newly granted 
only partially 


public assistance, it 


maintains the purchasing power of the 
recipient 

By far the largest increase in transfer 
spring—from a 


payments since last 


total at an annual rate of $284 billion 
to the February flow of $31% billion 
insurance benefits as 


These payments 


has come from 
unemployment rose. 
little time lag to 
lavoffs, the State 


unemployment insurance laws persons 


respond with very 


and! under various 
temporarily out of work have received 
weekly benefits of approxi- 
State unemployment bene- 


average 
mately $33 
with those from Railroad 
have in- 


fits togethe1 
Unemployment Insurance 
creased from slightly over $2 billion 
in the second quarter of 1960 to $4 
billion, at annual rates, in January 
February of this year (see table 2). 
The number of receiving 
unemployment _ benefits 3.6 
million in the week ending March 4. 
In addition, over half a million workers 
that have exhausted their unemploy- 
ment insurance are still without jobs. 
Pending Federal legislation to extend 
the benefit period would make this 
latter group eligible for additional pay- 
ments for a limited time period. 
Retirement benefits under the Social 
Railroad Retirement, and 
civilian government retirement plans 
have a secular uptrend because of the 


persons 
totaled 


Security, 


steady expansion in the number of 
beneficiaries, and so have also continued 
to increase. The rise in such payments 
was from $14% billion (annual rate) 
in the second quarter of last year to 
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$154 billion in February. Although 
retirement benefits do not respond as 
do unemployment compensation pay- 
ments to changing economic conditions, 
they too may act contracyclically to 
some degree as there are presently over 
a million persons eligible for retirement 
gainful em- 


who continue in 


A stringent 


benefits 


ployment. labor market 


and lessened job opportunities en- 
courage some of these persons to leave 
the labor force by taking advantage 
of their retirement benefits. 

Special and general assistance are 
other forms of transfers which tend to 
expand during business downturns. 
The former payments are made to the 
blind, to dependent children, and to 
disabled persons under matching Fed- 
eral and State and local governmental! 
financial arrangements. Legislative ac- 
tion is pending on a measure which 
encompasses aid to dependent children 
of the unemployed. Together with the 


general assistance programs of State 
and local government relief to indigent 
persons, aid of both types has increased 
from $3% to $3% billion at an annual 
rate since the second quarter of 1960 


In February, veterans’ benefits 


amounted to about $4% billion at annual 


2.—Transfer Payment Portion of 


Personal Income 


Table 


TOTALS AT SEASONALLY 


ANNUAL RATES 


(RTERLY 
ADJUSTED 


Billions of dollars 





Total 


Unemployment insurance 


benefit 
Civilian retirement benefits 
Special and general assistance 
benefits 


Veterans 


Other 
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Source: U.8. Department of Commerce, Office of Busi 


ness Economics 

rates, also about $% billion higher than 
in mid-1960. However, the plan to 
speed up dividend payment on veterans’ 
insurance will raise temporarily the 
first quarter 1961 total for veterans’ 
benefits. In the past, policy dividends 
have been paid shortly after the anni- 
versary date of the policy, providing a 
fairly regular flow of income through- 
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out the year. This year it is anticipated 


which amount 
be dis- 


that all 1961 dividends 
to about million—will 
bursed in the early months of the year. 


$250 


Retail sales movement 

Retail sales so far this year have in 
general followed a pattern conforming 
to the income flow, with important ex- 
These were the greatly re- 
duced rate of automobile purchasing 
and the deterrent effects in many areas 
of the severe weather. For the first 2 
months of 1961, retail sales, seasonally 
adjusted, were 3 percent below the 
seasonally adjusted rate of the fourth 
view of the 


ceptions. 


quarter of last vear. In 
fact that consumers continued to in- 
crease their purchases of services for the 
first quarter as a whole, the combined 
drop in consumer buying was about | 
percent, a figure which: is comparable 
to the decline in income. 

Durable goods sales declined rather 
sharply, primarily the pur- 
chases of domestically produced auto- 


because 


mobiles were reduced to an annual rate 
not far from 4% million cars, seasonally 
adjusted, in the 2 months of January 
and February. This compares with an 


annual rate of sales with the corres- 
ponding period of last year of 6 million 
cars. Sales of other durable goods, such 
as furniture and electrical appliances, 
were also below the fourth quarter rate 
in the initial 2 months of the year. In 
fact, for this group, there has been a 
persistent decline for a considerable 
period, in part associated with reduced 
employment and the downtrend in hous- 
ing sales. 

In nondurable goods stores, sales by 
apparel and merchandise groups have 
been moving roughly in line with in- 
with considerable variations 
primarily with the severe 
winter, as well as the decline in income 
and employment. In the case of out- 
lets which sell goods primarily asso- 
ciated with the needs of the family— 
food stores, eating and drinking places, 


stores, and gasoline service sta- 


come but 
associated 


drug 
tions—sales have shown considerably 
more strength and in the first 2 months 
of this year were 2 percent above the 
similar period a year ago. 

Thus, while the retail trade picture 
as a whole continues to be on a high 
plateau, nevertheless, the pattern in 
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total is varied and influenced measura- 
bly by the consumer attitudes toward 
items which are in the postponable 
category. 

Industrial output little changed 


Industrial production showed little 
change from January to February, the 
Federal Reserve seasonally adjusted 
production index averaged 102 
(1957=100) for the 2 months, 7 per- 
cent below the peak rate of last summer. 
As indicated later, output of the auto 
industry continued to decline and this 
was offset 
production in the durable goods sectors. 

Steel production advanced for the 
second straight month with the rate 
of output in March running slightly 
above February. The recent improve- 
ment, however, has not been large and 
the current rate is sub- 
stantially below a year ago. Changes 
other durable 
industries for most of the 
durable goods group were minor. 


by increases elsewhere in 


production 


in output in goods 


and non- 


Inventory liquidation continues 

The inventory reductions have con- 
stituted a drag on industrial buying 
and production throughout the current 
While have 


progress in 


declines con- 


adjustment is 


quarter. 
tinued, 
suggested by a shift in reductions from 
the purchased materials and goods-in- 
process stages to finished goods at 
manufacturing and distribution chan- 
nels. Thus durable goods stocks of 
manufacturers declined $500 million 
in the 2 months ending in January 
at which point they were a bit above 
a year ago; finished goods stocks were 
$1.3 other stocks 
were $1.1 billion lower. At 

where the decline is more 
nounced, the principal change has been 
the fact that the usual seasonal rise 
in stocks of automobile dealers has not 
occurred. 

Orders received by 
continued to decline in January, al- 
though aside from the automobile 
industry, orders received by the durable 


billion higher and 
retail 


now pro- 


manufacturers 


goods firms were being maintained. In 
February new orders rose due to the 
increased letting of contracts by the 
Department of Defense which is ex- 
pected to afford a further stimulating 
influence in the months ahead. 


Defense contracting up 

Obligations by the Department of 
Defense for procurement, research and 
development and construction totaled 
about $19 billion in the fiscal year 1960 
This that 
originally planned, and to make up the 
deficit a step-up in ordering occurred in 


rate, however, was below 


the July-December period of last year. 

It would that the latest 
review of the programs of the Defense 
Department in the early months of 1961 
resulted in lifting the schedules of obli- 


appear 


gations for fiscal vear 1961 to about 
$23% billion. 
fications of 
speeding up of the Polaris and airlift 
Since during the 


These represented modi- 
existing programs and 
jet planes programs. 
first half of the fiscal vear (third and 
fourth quarters of calendar 1960) obli- 
gations amounted to nearly $10% billion 
there is an implied ordering of about 
$13 billion in the second half of fiscal 
1961 (first half of 1961). 
Considerably less than half of this is 
expected to be placed by the end of the 
Thus, if the 


total obligational program is to be met, 


calendar 


first quarter of this year. 


a sharp step-up is indicated in such 
ordering in the second quarter, which 
is usually a strong period. 

Prior ordering and the rise in the 
current rate of obligations will result 
in some increase in the expenditures of 
the Defense Department. The budget 
of the previous administration called 
for expenditures of $41 billion by 
Department of Defense for military 
functions in the 1961. 
Actually the annual rate in the first 8 
months of the fiscal year was $42 billion. 
For the full fiscal year 1961, it is ex- 
pected that total Department of Defense 
expenditures will be somewhat above 
$42 billion and will most likely rise 
above the $43 billion of expenditures 
for fiscal 1962 contemplated in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's January Budget. 
These increases reflect programs in the 
works as of the first quarter of 196land 
do not take into account further changes 
which may be indicated by additional 
administrative or Congressional actions. 


fiscal year 


Stock prices up; bond prices little 
changed 
Stock prices have advanced substan- 
tially since the beginning of the year, 
with a recent tendency of a heavier 





4 


trading volume accompanied by some 
edging off in prices in early March. The 
earnings-price ratios and dividend-price 
ratios for common stock both declined 


close to earlier lows of 2 ve 


Profits statements becoming available 


‘ars ago 
point up the squeeze which comes from 
lower corporate sales and difficulties of 
controlling costs. 

A limited shift has occurred in the 
past several weeks in money market 
rates and in bond yields. During Feb- 
ruary some narrowing of the spread 
between short-term and long-term rates 
occurred, reflecting chiefly a rise in 
short-term rates. Yields on 3-month 
Treasury bills moved up to around 2.6 
percent at the end of February as com- 
pared with 2.3 percent at the beginning 
of the year but they again declined in 
the first 2 weeks of March. 

Long-term government bond yields 


MARKET FOR NEW CARS 
New Car Buying Has Declined 
In Early 1961 


Million Units 


7 
NEW CAR SALES 
(Domestic) 





Seasonally Adjusted 
At Annual Rates 
! ' 
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Growth in Domestic Compacts 
Raises Share to One-Third 
Percent 
40 
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Imports Have Declined Sharply 





IMPORTS as a Percent of 
Domestic Production 
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1960 1961 
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SURVEY OF 


have fluctuated within a rather narrow 
range for several months, rising a bit 
late in 1960 and easing fractionally in 
early 1961. 
been relatively stable. 

To reduce the outflow of U.S. money 


Corporate yields have also 


into foreign short-term assets, and thus 
to reduce the outflow of gold and the 
accumulation of dollars by foreign 
holders, current policy is designed to 
raise interest rates on short-term Gov- 
ernment bills which are one of the major 
forms of investment for working capital 
of American that is not re- 
quired for current operations. This 
policy together with measures taken 
abroad to discourage the inflow of 
American funds apparently was suc- 
cessful, and the gold outflow during 
February was considerably reduced and 


business 


for some weeks stopped altogether. 

The basic balance of payments posi- 
tion is discussed in detail in the regular 
analysis in a subsequent 
The changes in the money 


quarterly 
section 

market during recent months clearly 
indicate the rising importance of the 
domestic and 


interrelation between 


international monetary developments. 
Demand for autos reduced; produc- 
tion lowered 


New 


fallen sharply so far this year, and 


passenger car business has 


February sales were at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of well below 5 
million domestic new cars, compared 
with 1960 sales of over 6 million. The 
slack in demand brought about a sub- 
stantial downward adjustment in auto 
manufacturers’ production schedules in 
the opening quarter of this year, with 
a corresponding cut in employment. 

The reduction has been reflected in 
the slowing of consumer borrowing on 
autos which has shifted—from a peak 
monthly increase of about $250 million, 
seasonally adjusted, last spring—to a 
negative figure (net credit repayments) 
for the first time since 1958. Automo- 
tive credit outstanding at the end of 
January amounted to $17.6 billion, 
about a billion dollars above the total 
for January of 1960. 

Production of new cars in January 
was 415,000 cars compared with 520,000 
units in December, and the February 
count was reduced to 365,000 units, or 
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a total of 780,000 for the first 2 months 
of 1961—the lowest volume, except for 
model changeover periods, since 1952. 
The industry out 
million units in the post-strike upsurge 
of January and February 1960. 
Production schedules for March call 
for a somewhat higher volume than in 
February, though actual output will be 
determined by sales developments, as 
it has so far this year. The sales trend 
in the spring months as weather condi- 
tions improve will make mucli clearer 
the probable volume which may be 
expected for the full 1961 model year. 


turned over 1.3 


Inventory rise halted 

Inventories held 
rising to over a million have been held 
steady with production geared to sales. 
Retail stocks of new cars are normally 
built up in the opening months of the 
year in preparation for the seasonally 
that 


by dealers after 


high spring selling season, so 
maintenance of stocks means a decline 
on a seasonally adjusted basis which 
will be reflected in a sizable inventory 
reduction in the GNP account in the 
current quarter. 

While the direct contribution of auto- 
(including trucks and 
total GNP 


4 or » 


motive 
and accessories) to 


output 
parts 
generally amounts to about 
percent, its effect upon the change in 
GNP from quarter to quarter is more 
pronounced due to substantial shifts 
in demand and production. In the 


Auto Market: Shifting 


Patterns 


Table 3.—The 


1960 
Jan Jan 
Feb Feb 


1959 
Jan.- 
Feb 


(Monthly average 





Franchised dealers 
New car sales (thousands) 
Used car sales (thousands) 


New car stocks ' (thousands) 
Used car stocks ' (thousands) 


New cars imported ? (thousands) - - 


Consumer price index ? 
New cars (1947-49= 100) - - _. 
Used cars (January 1953= 100) - 


Automobile credit ? 
Extended ($ million) 
Repaid ($ million) 


Domestic production 
Compacts (thousands) - - . 
Other (thousands)... _. -. 








1. End of February of each year 

2. January’s only. 

Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association; Wards 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System; Bureau 
of the Census; and Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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first half of 1960, for example, the rise 
in total GNP from the low fourth 
quarter of 1959 was $20 billion (sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate) ; the rise in 
automotive GNP as the economy 
moved out of the strike-affected fourth 
about one-fourth of the 
overall change. In the final 6 months 
of 1960, the decline in the value of out- 
the segment was 


than 


quarter was 


automotive 
the overall 


put in 
greater 
GNP. 

Increases in final demand for other 
products by government, consumers 
and by foreign buyers—as pointed out in 
earlier reviews—offset this loss in the 
automobile segment, as well as that 
occurring in fixed private domestic 
business investment. Data so far 
available for the first quarter of 1961 
suggest a further substantial drop in 
the contribution to GNP of the auto- 
motive industry. 

Part of the decline in the value of 
auto production over the past year is 
due to the reduction in the average unit 
price per car sold, with the growing 
importance of the lower-priced compact 
automobiles. This factor and the cur- 
rent market pressures, which have re- 
new 


decrease in 


sulted in larger discounts on 
automobile prices, have brought the 
new car average cost to buyers some 
5 to 6 percent below a year ago. 

The chart shows that compact cars 
now account for about one-third of 
domestic production, compared with a 
share under a tenth in the first half of 
1959. During this same period, im- 
ports of foreign cars have fallen from 
10 percent of domestic production to 
less than 7 percent. 

With smaller size and lower operating 
costs being the motivating factors in 
the spurt in demand for foreign cars, 
their market position continues to be 
importantly affected by the wide avail- 
ability of domestically-produced com- 
pact In the peak third 
quarter of 1959, imports were at a 
650,000 
rate; in the fourth quarter of 1960 the 
annual rate of automobile imports had 
fallen to 425,000. A further decline 


was apparent in January of this year. 


automobiles. 


seasonally adjusted annual 


it is interesting to note that—as in 
the case of domestic lines—imported 
cars of various makes were affected in 
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a differential manner by the sales drop. 
The major foreign car—in the lower 
price class——continues in popular favor 
and, in fact, experienced a large sales 


5 
increase in 1960. A few other lines, 
in the more expensive class, maintained 
their numerical while the 
remaining lines dropped off sharply. 


position 


The Balance of International Payments in 1960 


Export Surplus Up in Fourth Quarter, but Adverse Net 
Balance Continues 


DeTAILED data now available for 
the fourth quarter of 1960 permit a 
closer analysis of the balance of pay- 
ments during that period and a better 
evaluation of the underlying trends, as 
distinguished from major nonrecurring 
or temporary developments. The de- 
cline in the monetary gold holdings of 
the United States and the increase in 
liquid liabilities during the fourth 
quarter was $1.2 billion, and after 
sensonal adjustment exceeded $1.4 bil- 
lion. 

The rise in the adverse balance from 
the $1.1 billion in the preceding quarter 
was more than accounted for by special 
capital transactions, including the $370 
million payment by a U.S. corporation 
to purchase minority interests in one 
of its European subsidiaries, and the $74 
to the Interna- 
Association. In 
unrecorded 


subscription 
tional Development 
addition, the balance on 
transactions rose—after allowance for 
by about 


million 


seasonal changes 
in part due to speculative 


normal 
$250 million 
capital outflows, including private pur- 
chases of gold. 

Aside from these special transactions 
and the rise in unrecorded payments, 
the balance was less adverse than in the 


third quarter. 


Favorable merchandise balance offset 
by capital outflow 


The surplus on goods and services— 
after seasonal adjustment—was about 
$400 million higher in the fourth 
quarter than in the third, but a part of 
the increase consisted of shipments of 
agricultural products under Govern- 
ment aid programs and, therefore, did 
not improve the balance of payments as 
a whole. Merchandise exports which 
actually contributed to our cash income 
from abroad were somewhat lower than 
in the third quarter, but this decline 
was more than offset by an even larger 


decline in merchandise imports, and a 
modest decline in the net payments on 
services and military transactions. 

The rise in Government grants and 
capital outflows was due mainly to the 
above mentioned increase in exports of 
agricultural products under PL 83-480 
and other programs, and to the contri- 
bution to the International Develop- 
ment Association. 

The outflow of 
excluding the large direct-investment 


private capital— 
transaction mentioned above—was less 
than in the third quarter, after allow- 
ance for seasonal factors. The decline 
was in direct investments. 

Omitting the one large transaction, 
total direct 
second half of 1960 were about as high 
as a year earlier, but they were about 
twice as high in Europe while they 


investments during the 


declined in other areas. 

The recorded outflow of other U.S. 
capital remained unusually large—even 
after allowing for the fact that short- 


MERCHANDISE EXPORTS 
MAINTAINED 


Higher Fourth Quarter Agricultural 
Exports Offset Lower Shipments of 
Other Products 

Billion $ 

25 











1958 1959 1960 1961 


Quarterly 
Seasonally Adjusted, At Annual Rates 
Dota: Census 
U. S$. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 6-3-4 
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term claims include export credits 
which may be expected to be high in 
periods of high exports. 

The balance unrecorded tr: 


actions also suggests large outflows of 


7 
tio 


on 
eapital which even before the upsurge 
in the last quarter of the year seem to 
have been unusually high. 


Advance in Export 
Surplus 


The near-record merchandise export 
surplus attained in the final quarter of 
1960—amounting than $6 


billion at a seasonally adjusted annual 


to more 
rate—compares with a surplus at a rate 
of scarcely more than $1 billion in the 
corresponding period of 1959. Major 
commodity and area components of the 
sharp upswing in exports and drop in 
imports which led to this rapid expan- 
sion in our positive trade balance are 
presented in table 2. 

The gain in exports during the fourth 
quarter of 1960 over a vear earlier by 
nearly one-fifth was concentrated in 
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shipments of industrial materials and 
capital equipment—major destinations 
for such exports having been the boom- 
ing economies of Western Europe and 
Japan. The rise in overall U.S. exports 
in this period was also aided by greatly 
expanded deliveries of grain to India 
nd to a number of other countries. 

Just as the strength in our exports 
reflected the 


ine tendency of business activity in 


LS] 


during 1960 has in part 
most overseas industrialized countries, 
the reduction in our imports was 
influenced by declining 


tendency in domestic industrial activity. 


SO 
the recent 
Of nearly $2 billion decline in the annual 
rate of total imports from the fourth 
quarter of 1959 to the like period of 1960, 
industrial materials (other than steel)— 
most sensitive to cyclical 
swings in the 
accounted for about $1.1 billion. 
imports which were also influenced by 
strike in fell 
The remainder of the overall 


which are 
domestic economy 

Steel 
the 1959 by nearly $4; 
billion 


import drop was due largely to the 


Table 1.—Analysis of U.S. Balance of Payments (Excluding Goods and Services Transferred 


Under Milit 


Vi lille 





ary Grants) 


ta 





Recorded transactions other than 
changes in monetary gold stock 
and in liquid liabilities: 

31, 009 

Imports: 

Merchandise 

Military expenditures 

Other services : 
Remittances and pensions 
mae grants and 

ita Mosaten . 

U.S. private capital - 

Direct investments 

Other - 


U.S. receipts. ____. 
Exports: 
Merchandise. _- 
Services... - = 
Repayments on U.S. Gov- 
ernment loans. 
Foreign long-term invest- 
ments in the United 
States. 


Raxeeas of receipts or payments (— ) 
On goods and services ___- 

On unilateral transfers, on 

movement of U.S. capital, and 


of foreign long-term capital_..|—4, 513 | 


transactions: 
Excess of receipts or payments 


Ol ng ndiiinad 


Total (balanced by declines 
in U.S. gold hol none 





348 
7,117 


4, 892 
1, 933 


| 
—652 |—1, 106 | 2-3—1, 438 





a= Less than $500,000. 


1. Excludes $1,375 million of U.S. subscription to Internati 


2. Includes U8. subscription to International Developm 
2 Includes single direct investment transaction of $370 mi 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business 


nal Monetary Fund 
Association of $74 millior 
on 


Ecor 


mics 
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improved competitive position of the 
domestic automobile industry, following 
the the 
which the 
decline in arrivals of foreign cars to less 
the fourth 


introduction of compact car 


accounted for precipitous 
than one-half of those in 


quarter a year earlier. 
Exports hold at $20 billion rate 


Although the $20 billion seasonally 


adjusted annual rate of overall 


merchandise the 
quarter of 1960 was just about the same 


exports in fourth 


> 


as during the previous 3 months, a 
number of significant changes occurred 
in the commodity composition of the 
export total. 

Exports of nonagricultural products 
fell during the fourth quarter by about 
$500 million at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate, this decline having been 
offset by an almost identical increase 
in shipments of agricultural commodi- 
ties (see chart, p.5). The rise in exports 
of items 
equalled the increase in sales for foreign 
currencies under PL 83-480 and ship- 
ments under other foreign aid programs 
and thus did not contribute to an im- 


agricultural approximately 


provement in the balance of payments. 

The fourth quarter upswing in agri- 
cultural exports was broadly based as 
major advances were scored by grains 
(particularly wheat), cotton, tobacco, 
and oilseeds. The sharp rise in cotton 
exports during the final months of 1960 
lifted the August-December total to 
nearly 2.5 million about 300 
thousand bales more than in the com- 
parable period of the previous season. 


bales, 


Downturn in industrial exports 


Among the items which contributed 
most prominently to the recent down- 
turn in exports of nonagricultural prod- 
ucts were aircraft and steel. Whereas 
in the middle two quarters of 1960, 
aircraft exports had hit a new high 
annual rate in excess of $700 million, 
such deliveries declined in the fourth 
quarter to a rate of about $430 million. 

Reflecting a continuous decline since 
midyear, December 1960 steel exports 
of $470 million (annual rate) were little 
more than half as large as in June when 
they had reached their post-strike high. 
Much of the drop was in shipments to 
Western Europe, the United Kiagdom 
alone having accounted for four-fifths 
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of the total decline to that area from 
the second to the fourth quarter. 

other industrial 


Exports of some 


materials have also displayed recent 


weakness—a phenomenon which may 
be associated with the slower progress 
of the European and Japanese business 
advances in recent months as well as 
with the increasing ability of these na- 
tions to supply their requirements for 
such items from their own expanding 
productive facilities. 
Machinery exports: a strong factor 
The strong spot in the fourth quarter 
export picture was the increased foreign 
demand, the part of 
Western Europe, for some major types 
Outstanding 
exports of 


espet ially on 
of capital equipment. 
gains were recorded for 
machine tools and metalworking equip- 
ment, office machinery, textile machin- 
ery, and special-purpose industrial ma- 
chinery. 

The relative increase in U.S. exports 
from 1959 to 1960 was larger than the 
corresponding rise in exports from other 
countries. 
cal of the relationships over the past 


This development was typi- 


Table 2.—The U.S. Export Rise in 1960 

Changes in Exports (Excluding Military 
Aid) from the Fourth Quarter 1959 to 
the Fourth Quarter 1960 


Million $ 
at annual 
rate 


Percent 
change 





Total change +3, 252 


BY COMMODITY: 


+1, 432 
+316 
+324 
+272 
+520 


Industrial materials 
Cotton, unmanufactured 
Copper, unmanufactured 
Iron and steel 
Other 


1, 016 | 


Capital equipment 
+ 506 


Machinery and related items 
Commercia) aircraft 
Other 


Foodstuffs 
W heat and other grains 
Other 


All other 


BY COUNTRY: 
Europe 
Common Market Six and 
United Kingdom 
Other Western Europe 
Soviet Bloc 


+1, 932 


+1, 196 
+520 


+216 
Canada — 40 
Latin American Republics... , -8 

Sa 5 — 352 


Venezuela ; 
Other ° +21 


All other __. — . +31 
India weno +243 
Japan : | +31 
Australia and New Zealand 2 +30 
Other - | +15 








x Less than 1 percent 
Source: U.S, Department of Commerce, Office of Business 
Economics, from basic data of Bureau of Census. 
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decade between foreign countries’ ex- 
ports and those of the United States, 
the latter having displayed much sharp- 
er ups and downs during the period (see 
chart). It may also be observed from 
that chart that the recent rise in U.S. 
exports, although it brought them back 
to the previous peak in 1957, neverthe- 
less still fell short of the rise in exports 
by other countries since that year. 


Imports Decline 


Merchandise imports of $13.7 billion 
at a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
during the fourth quarter were down by 
over $1 billion as compared with July- 


September, and were the lowest in 2 


years. 

The contra-seasonal decline in im- 
ports of industrial materials during the 
fourth quarter brought imports in this 
category to an annual rate nearly $1.6 
billion below those of a year earlier. 
Almost two-thirds of this drop was due 
to lower arrivals of metals which under- 
went a year-to-year decline of nearly 40 
percent. Import values for many of 
these commodities were depressed dur- 
ing the fourth quarter by a drop in 
prices as well as in quantity. 

Notwithstanding the cutback in im- 
ports, inventories of most major 
imported materials remain high rela- 
tive to consumption. This situation 
may result in a still further downward 
adjustment in imports. 


futos off, other manufactures stable 


With the exception of automobiles, 
recent changes in imports of finished 
manufactures have been only moderate. 
Although imports of nonfood consumer 
goods (excluding autos) rose less than 
seasonally during the fourth quarter, 
they still held at about the same rate 
as a year earlier. 

Imports of capital equipment were 
somewhat lower in the fourth quarter 
than a year ago, but may be expected 
to rise significantly during the current 
year due to $150 million in scheduled 
deliveries of cargo aircraft from Canada 
and medium-range passenger planes 
from France. 

The decline in auto imports, which 
began in the second quarter of 1960, 
was extended into the final months of 
the year. The number of passenger 


Table 3.—The U.S. Import Decline in 1960 
General Imports from the 


Changes in 
1959 to the Fourth 


Fourth Quarter 
Quarter 1960 





Total change 
BY COMMODITY: 


Industria! materials 
Iron and ste« 
Other met 


Othe 

Capital equipment 

Nonfood consumer goods 
new and 


Other 


Foodstuffs 
Sugar 


Coflee and « 
All other 
y COUNTRY: 
Western Europe 
Common Market Six and 
United Kingdon 
Other 
Canada 
Latin American Republics 
Cuha 
Other 
All other 


Japan 
Australia and New Zealand 


Other 








x Less than | percent 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business 


Economics, from basic data of Bureau of Census. 

cars imported in November and Decem- 
ber was only about a third as large as 
in the same months of 1959. 

In the periods of domestic business 
declines of 1953-54 and 1957-58 non- 
cyclical factors contributed to a rise in 
imports and thus offset in part the 


EXPORTS OF FREE WORLD 
U.S. Exports in Past Decade Show 
Wider Swings Than Those of 
Other Countries 

Billion $ (rotio scole 


100 





Exports of the Rest 
of the Free World” 


U.S. Exports 
(Excluding military aid) 


\ 


\ 





10 ssi es 


1950 52 54 56 


*Excluding exports to the U. § 





Dote Census & OEEC 
U. S. Deportment of Commerce, Office of business Economics 6-3-5 
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1959 


| 
Year 11 | IV | Year 
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States Balance of Payments by Areas— 


Western Europe Eastern Europ. 


1959 


IV *| Year) III IV 





Exports of goods and services 


Goods and services transferred under military 
grants, net. 


Goods and services excluding transfers under 
military grants. 
Merchandise, adjusted, excluding milit 
Transportation 
TE : 
Miscellaneous services 
Private ea 
Government, excluding military 
Military transactions 
Income on investments 
Direct investments 
Other private_. 
Governinent 


iry 





Imports of goods and services 
Merchandise, adjusted, excluding milit 
Transportation ._- ‘ 

..., se 
Miscellaneous services: 
Private___. 
Government, excluding military 
Military expenditures 
Income on investments 
Private ‘i 
Government.___- 


airy 


Balance on goods and services 
Excluding transfers under military grants 
Unilateral transfers, net [to foreign countries 
Excluding military transfers 


—4 


—? 


} Private remittances 
Government:.___- 
Military grants of goods and ser 
Other grants 
Pensions and other transfers 


U.S. capital, net [increase in U.S. assets 
Private, net 
Direct investments, net 
New issues 
Redemptions 
Other long-term, net 
Short-term, net 


4, 


Government, net 
Long-term capital 3 
Repayments 
Foreign currency holding 

claims, net [increase 


Foreign capital, net [increase in U.S. liabilities 
+) 

Direct and long-term 
(other than U.S. Government 
the United States 

Foreign purchases of U.S. ¢ 
and notes, net 

Increase in U.S. short-tern 
banks and official institutior 

Increase in other U.S. short-terr 


portfolio investment 


rovernin 


Monetary gold [U.S. sales (+), purchases 
7 Increase in U.S. short-term and other liquid 
liabilities (lines 43-45) and reductions in gold 
holdings (line 46) .* 
Errors and omissions and transfers of funds 
bet ween foreign areas (receipts by foreign areas 
(—)), net. 
Memorandum items 
Increase in reported total 
and liquid dollar holding 
Through estimated net receiy 
ments (—) to the United St 
Through other transactions ° 


‘ 





549 
281 


1,892 
~96 


390 
402 


- 563 


vice 1,! 


623 


— 216 


034 


Jol 


8, 2992, 


1, 236 


27,146, 6,309 
4 4 


8, 640) 2, 
518)1, 


892 


962 


ING 


23, 5, 441 
14 : 485 4 
l, 537 436 
5 } 349 


123 


323; 1 


7|—549 


014 2, 395 116 52 


253; 290 133 


761|2,105, 9, 172\2,266'2,560' 116 
822 100 
204 3 
31) (x) 


6, 687/1, 660.1 
212 


39 


198) 1, 385 
193 177 797 
30 23 123 
57 4 
(x) 


141 
13 
49 


143 

5 14 
215 39 
s4 
27 


41 


161 
34 
112 


435 
113 
193 
310/2, 185 1, 948 
150} 1, 222 
260; 192 
238 103 


8, 497|2, 174 
4,171} 913 
993; 291 


678 


204 
119 


279 
37 94 

19 
439 


92 
20 
417 


92 
0 76 
396 1, 638 


19 
376 


RS 


45 


102 
55 


384 
185 
296; 210 
—80 


— 381) —492 


— 54 
— 3) 


921 829 


1,200| 2,294 


610 580 


1, 030 


2, 367 


128| — 202 


-43| 318 
~119 
170 
-18) —11 

1 2 
32 35 


307 





decline which be attributed to 
declining production and incomes 
During 1960, on the contrary, such 
factors seem have 
cyclical downturn. As certain imports 
which had previously been raised by 
special developments moved downward 
again, the forces accentuating the cy- 


may 


to reinforced the 


clical decline have lost in foree, how- 


ever, and the decline in imports is not 
likely to continue to be so steep as it 


was during the latter half of 1960. 


Factors in Gold Outflow 


With transactions on goods and serv- 


ices resulting in higher net receipts, 


while the net outflow of funds through 
recorded capital transactions (except 
for the special transactions noted earlier) 
was lower, the balance on all recorded 
transactions during the fourth quarter 
of 1960 was improved not only com- 
pared with the previous quarter but 
also compared with the last quarter of 
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Annual, Third and Fourth Quarters, 1959 and 1960 
[Millions of dollars] 


All other countries International institutions and 
unallocated 


1959 1959 1960 195¢ 1960 1959 1960 


| ais l . | 
mi | rv | Year| UI+}IV»| Year| 10 | IV |Year| 1+|1V*| Year | 111 | IV | Year }11I*}IV»!| Year | 11 | IV | Year| 11 


i rf 


Latin America 


Year 





5, 150/1, 323/1, 301| 5, 111)1, 247/1, 270) 5, 192/1, 294/1, 321) - 1, 335 6, 393|1, 540/1, 712 1, 825 | 302) 52 63 
| | | | | | | | | | 
63 7, 19) 7... 689) 137) 151 126 ei, a 
BE pany j codon | | 

5, 1501, 323|1, 301) 5, 111|1, 247|1, 270) 5, 129 1, 287|1, 302/5, 258) 1, 328/1, 337] 5, 704)1, 403/1, 561| 7, 152|1,699|1,968, 302 7 1,204) 5, 390|1, 316 
3,798| 936) 940) 3, 77% 921| 3,551| 304 892|3, 522) 858) 3,979) 965/1,074) 5, 226/1, 287|1, 423 79|_. : 3,706) 937 

137} 36) 35| 35! 293) 78) 73) 304) ~~ 8i/ | '374] 98] 97) 432) 110) 113 106 28; 120) 3 29) 30: ; 367| 100 

462) 160) §¢ 469] 160} 95| 273) 81} 66) 309) 94 69) |} 19 83} 20) 2B . 7 84) 28 
59 43) 7 q y 3 307! 101 
16 69} 18) 18) (x) 7 30) 8 
17 52) 13) 12) @) : : : 2 


| 
135| 34) 34) 139] 36] 37; 230) 64] 61) 240) 61| y 7} 58} 231] 87 
; wi 
i 
' 





2 6 5 ) y 6} 7| 27 7 
30 5 ) 33 6 2 4 3 2 
136 345 8&3 5 125; 162 573 Is4 208 | 253 926; 199) 287 35) 
57 211 52 } 7 17 i8 7 21; 49 a 13 67) 17 19 39 : 
(x 7 18 20) 78 20) $ 52) 14) 14 66) 19 14 4 


1, 155/1, 107| 3, 995)1, 125 1, 166 1, 135/4, 656) 1, 137/1, 5, 498/1, 401/1,391| 5, 560/1,443/1,315| 478 305/1, 1231, 062) 4, 139/1, 042 
770| 858) 2,903) 733) 714| 3,723) 896| 876/3,629| | 870 3, 917|1,003| 997! 3,901|1,012| 900 34 : 679 29] 
28, 29) 120; 32) : 226} 57; 58! 246) 63 218} 58} 56) 230 66) 50) 338 7| 3! 32 7) 68 
206 57) 304] 217 116) 111; 448) 113 218} 53) 50} 250/ 57) | 265 f 


7 t 54) 172 49 f 21 5 : 21 5 
I j : { VU 16 li 102 26 y 105 28 
97 91 3: 7 56 14 236 960; 254 
| 


30 8 42} 12) 11 40; il 
15 4 ‘ 2! 6 10 44 10 


194; 1,116; 122 198 139, 321 382 

194' 1,116) 122 5 602 191 | 2, 170) 1,592) 256 
7 40; —12 . —479|—539 —491 
7 40 12 —{ —342 —388 


-4 ‘ on 5s ‘ -13 -217| —46| —6l 220) —53 
—137|—151 —126 

- — 252| —307|—1, 180}—291 | —% 8! 3} —22|—107 
S 2) -i : : —3| -: 7| —44, —20 81) —21 


209 666 — 160 ‘ | ‘ 68 —161 —365 —1,746 —327 —5 - —46 —213 

207 668 — 160 oa 2 56)—5 y 5) —14/—-250 842 —165 —2 —46—141 

81 r 205) - 5 ve 2! 3 d 11/—100 198 18 5| —33) —45 

— 93 2i¢ 10 —19| —19 106, —23, —43 { : —5| —O7 
lf 17 7 17 > q y l 1 3 2 4 3 19 
12 19 35 < 4 —29 44 53 S 28 t 5) —11 

5 192'—111 7 K 21: 5 22; —8S8 488, — 168 


123 $2¢ 


—147)/—115 —~904' — 162 
—439'—104'—106) —579 —111 
118 34 28 110 26 
—262| —77| —37 435 7 


742 $ 363° «113 


55 ‘ é 49 a) 


13} —4l 


—30| —12 
151 19 
876, 245 465 123 


1,369, 243 333 1,130 304 


118 106; 102|}—245| —225 7 —59| —55 2: 24: 217 340 75 y 576) 1, 047 


12 76 «(206 —13} 108) 2, 24! 570; 1,505) 427) 7 5S 87 93) 545 


81 { ) 7, —617|/—251'—173 —519 —46| — 163) —1, 420| — 246, —353| —1, 255; —3452 wt 37% 483, 502 





r Revised > Preliminary nss Not shown separately x Less than $500,000 


1. Includes transactions with shipping companies operating under the flags of Liberia, Panama, Honduras, and Bahamas 

2. Iraq is not included in the sterling area, beginning with the third quarter of 1959. 

3. Includes in the year 1959 $1,375 million for increase in U.S. subscription to the International Monetary Fund, of which $344 million was paid in gold (line 46) and $1,081 million in 
non-interest-bearing short-term Government securities (line 44) 


4. Changes in reported gold reserves of foreign central banks and governments, excluding U.S.S.R. and other Eastern European countries, plus foreign liquid dollar holdings (lines 43, 


44, and 45). 
5. For “ All areas’’ equals balance (with reverse sign) on line 23 (less net sales of gold by domestic sources to (+) or purchases from (—) the monetary gold stock ofthe United States), 
3; LI, —8; III, —8; IV, 15; 1960 


plus lines 25, 30, 42, and 48. Domestic sales to (+) or purchases from (—) the monetary gold stock were in millions of dollars: 1959 annual; —34, 1959 I, 
annual, —33; 1960 I, —8; II, —10; III, —5; IV, —10. Fer individual areas line 48 is not included. 
6. Line I minus line Il. Amounts for‘ All areas”’ represents gold obtained by foreign countries outside the United States. 
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1959. The improvement which was 
evident in the 
with nearly all of the major areas is 


indicated in the following tabulation 


recorded transactions 


Change in U.S. Balance on Recorded Trans- 
actions With Major Areas in 1960 From 
Corresponding Period in 1959 


(Improvement (+); millions of dollar 
| 
| I Il 


Year 





Western Europe 
Tota! 
Excluding special 
transactions* --|+1 


+700) +380 


585 | +430 
—53 


+14] 


+264 
+186 
+650 


Canada. ie 
Latin America. . 
Other countries 





* Advance debt repayments in the first 
ters of 1959 and large direct-investment t 
last quarter of 1960. 


Source: U.S. 
ness Economics. 


Department of Commerce, 


The widespread improvement in the 
balance on recorded transactions under- 
lines the importance of the unrecorded 
the and 
of 


transactions in loss of gold 
the accumulation dollar 
by foreigners during the fourth quarter 
of last vear. That period was char- 
acterized by a large upsurge in the 
demand for gold by 
and banks 


balances 


private persons 


central which ordinarily 


Table 5.—Changes in Gold Hol 


Million f 
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prefer to hold their reserves in income 
earning assets. The rise in the price 
in the London gold market 
was caused by the rise in this demand, 
Approx- 


imately $% billion of monetary and 


of gold 
but in turn also stimulated it. 


newly mined gold disappeared during 
these 3 months into private ownership, 
compared with an average of less than 
$100 million in comparable periods in 
prior recent years 

A major part of these developments 
appears to have been due to speculation 
involving individual appraisals con- 
cerning the maintenance of the value 
of the dollar, and probably contributed 
to the increase in net payments through 
unrecorded transactions in the U.S. 
balance of payments. 

This speculation may in part have 
resulted from both internal and inter- 
national during that 
period itself, but may also have been 
stimulated by the large capital outflow 
the preceding 
be reasonable to 
assume, that the effects of 


events immediately responsible would 


developments 


and gold loss during 


quarter. It may 


however, 


have been less if it had not been for 


dings and Liquid Liabilities 


_ 
( rs 


Quarters, not seasonally adjusted 


1960 





Changes in gold holdings and liquid liabilities, 
total | 


Gold (purchases —, sales +-)__. 
Liquid liabilities, total 
By foreign holders: 


International organizations 
International Monetary 
Other. 


Foreign central banks and gover! 
ments, total 
As reported by U.S. banks 
eeescadssce 


Foreign commercial banks 
Other foreigners __. 


Undetermined (mainly U.S 
ernment bonds and note 


By types of liabilities: 


Deposits in U.8. banks 
U.S. Government obligations 
Bills and certificates 
Bonds and notes 
Other 
Bankers acceptances, commercia 
paper, etc 
Liabilities payable in foreign cur 
rencies 
Other liabilities 








1. Corresponds to line 47 in Balance of Pay 
2. Exctudes U.S. subscription to IM F of wt 


Source: U.S Department of Commerc: 


nd $344 million in gold 
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the decline of the gold holdings of the 
United States and the in dollar 
holdings abroad over preceding 


rise 
the 
years. 

The large loss of gold during the last 
quarter of 1960 was due in part to the 
sale of dollar assets amounting to nearly 
$500 million by private foreign banks. 
As these dollar funds accumulated in 
foreign central banks, some of them in 
line with traditional policies converted 
excess holdings into gold. This is 
shown in table 5 which provides some 
detail about the holders of short-term 
claims on the United States, and the 
type of asset these claims are held in. 

Dollar of 
holders are held almost exclusively in 
the form of bank deposits, and changes 
in their holdings are not likely to have 
been influenced by relative movements 
of U.S. Government 
securities together with 
ceptances and other negotiable paper 
are held mostly by foreign central 
banks. 


assets foreign private 


interest rates. 


bankers ac- 


Recent Improvement in 
U.S. Position 

Various measures to improve the 
balance of payments taken by the 
Government met some success during 
January, and apparently more in Feb- 
While gold continued to move 
both the amounts 
declined substantially in 
The gold price in the London market 
returned to the 
speculation in gold appears to have 
subsided. Dollar holdings of foreign 
countries appear to have declined, and 
the exchange value of the dollar has 


ruary. 


out, in months, 


February. 
and 


normal range, 


improved somewhat. 

At least the speculative element in 
the deterioration of the balance of 
payments at the end of last year appears 
to have subsided, and some back flow 
of speculative funds may taking 
place. The balance for the early part 
of this year consequently may have a 
comparatively favorable appearance. 
It would be unwarranted, however, in 
of the still subnormal import 
demand and the 
have appeared in some of our major 
exports, to that such an im- 
provement signifies that a satisfactory 
solution of the of payments 
problem has already been reached. 


be 


view 
weaknesses which 


assume 


balance 
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1961 Business Investment and Sales Expectations 


BustxessMEn plan to spend $34% 
billion on new plant and equipment in 
1961—a reduction of about 3 percent, 
or $1 billion, from 1960. This invest- 
ment, which began to move downward 
after the second quarter of 1960, is 
scheduled to decline further in the cur- 
rent quarter and again in the April- 
June period. However, the survey in- 
dicates an improvement in the latter 
half of 1961. 

The 


rived from reports filed by business in 


investment anticipations, de- 
late January and February in the reg- 
ular Commerce-SEC 
companied by expectations of higher 
1961 over 1960-3 percent for 
manufacturing firms, 4 percent for 
trade companies, and 7 percent for 


Survey, are ac- 


sales in 
electric and gas utilities. 


Relative in expenditures 
from 1960 to 1961 are about the same 


changes 


for both manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing companies, but there 
diversity of change within these broad 
groups. The half-billion dollar, or 7 
percent, decline scheduled by durable 
goods manufacturers is partially offset 


is a 


by an anticipated small increase in the 
investment of nondurable goods com- 
Almost half of the dollar de- 
in expenditures expected by 
transportation and commercial firms is 
offset by an investment increase sched- 
uled by the public utilities, as may be 
seen in the table below. 


panies. 


crease 


Quarterly trends 


Actual expenditures in the final 
quarter of 1960 were at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $35% billion, 
the continuing decline being attributa- 
ble in large part to reduced expendi- 
tures by durable goods manufacturers. 
The fourth quarter figure was about in 
line with the anticipation for this period 
reported by business 3 months earlier. 


A cut to a $34 billion rate-has now 
been scheduled for the first quarter of 
this year—-dominated by reductions in 
manufacturing and rail transportation. 
The figure for the opening months of 
the year is about $% billion less (annual 
rate) than the initial anticipation for 
this period, with much of the downward 
revision from earlier plans being re- 
ported by producers of durable goods. 

Spending in the second quarter is 
expected to go down to $33% billion. 
In this period lower investment of man- 
ufacturers, railroads and commercial 
companies is partly offset by a pickup 
in outlays by the public utilities and 


nonrail transportation firms. The ex- 
pected rate of investment in the second 
quarter is 7 percent below the recent 
high in the second quarter of 1960. 

Given the anticipation for the full year 
1961 and the expected outlays in the 
first in 
seasonally adjusted expenditures is 
implied from the first to the second 
half—from an annual rate of about $34 
billion to $35 billion. Manufacturing, 
communications, electric and gas utili- 
ties are contributors to this implied 
increase, while commercial firms and 
both the rail and nonrail transportation 
groups report further decreases. 


two quarters, a modest rise 
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Business Programs Indicate a 3 Percent Decline in 1961 
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Cyclical downturn 


Realization of 
intentions would make the recent cy- 
clical downturn in plant and equipment 
expenditures of small magnitude. By 
comparison, seasonally adjusted ex- 
penditures fell more than one-fifth 
from the third quarter 1957 peak to the 
third quarter 1958 low point. In the 
post-Korean period the investment 
decline was not severe but lasted longer 
an 11-percent decline from the peak in 
the third quarter of 1953 to the first 
quarter of 1955. The first postwar 
investment downturn was also sharp 
a 20-percent decline from the fourth 
quarter of 1948 to the final quarter of 
1949. 

One factor in the comparative mild- 
ness of the projected decrease is that 
the preceding recovery in fixed invest- 
ment was not vigorous. The cyclical 
peak of $36.3 billion in the second 
quarter of 1957 marked the first time 
in the postwar period that an earlier 
cyclical high—$37% billion in the third 
quarter of 1957—was not 
could 


current investment 


exceeded. 
Last year’s investment not be 
judged high in relation to total output: 
it. was 7 percent of GNP, or slightly 
higher than the ratios in 1958 and 1959, 
which were postwar lows. By way of 
contrast, plant and equipment outlays 
were about 8% percent of GNP in both 
1956 and 1957, 8 percent in 1953 and 
8% percent in 1948. 

Where 
product demand weak last year, as in 
the iron and steel industry, a sharp 


cutback is planned. Other industries 


investment was high and 


Table 1.—Plant and Equipment Expenditures, 1959-61 





————_—— 
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such as railroads and trucking—which 
were adversely affected by the down- 
turn in industrial activity—have also 
scheduled large for 1961. 
As a partial offset, however, are the 
increases reported by industries that 
have experienced a strong growth in 
markets, notably the electric and gas 
utilities. New product development 
and continued technological change, 
coupled with the fact that the fixed 
plant of many businesses does not come 
up to current best practice, and thus 
requires replacement, are other impor- 
that are bolstering 


reductions 


tant influences 
investment. 
The realization 
investment programs this year, espe- 
cially the change from the first to the 
second half of 1961, will depend on the 
course of business activity and the ex- 


of these business 


tent to which this movement approxi- 
mates current expectations by business 
The sales 
expectations the 
survey call for moderate increases over 
1960, 
creases from current reduced rates. 

It may be helpful to call attention to 
a comparison of actual and anticipated 


of an improvement in sales. 


reported in latest 


but they imply good-sized in- 


changes in expenditures from the first 
to the second half in recent years, in 
rather than size of 
change; In 
1955, 1956, and 1959, years of rising 


terms of direction 
the experience is mixed. 
activity, investment increases were 
anticipated and in fact occurred. The 
anticipations of little change and de- 
crease that for 1957 and 
1958, respectively, took place, 
though a turning point in total in- 


were made 


also 


Dollar change Percent change 


1960 


1960-61 1959-60 1960-61 


(Billions of dollars (Percent) 





Manufacturing.............._.- 


¢Turable goods industries 
Nondurable goods industries 


Pi ddlctiiecssconaccn ientten 

Railroads 

Transportation, other than rail 

Public utilities................ . 

Commercial and other. __- 
ae 





14. 48 14.11 


7.18 6. 69 
7.42 





1. Anticipated. 
2. Less than $10 million, or 0.5 percent 


Note: Details may not add to totals due to rounding 
Sources: U.8. Department of Commerce, 


Office of Business Economics, 


and Securities and Exchange Commission. 
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vestment developed in the second half 
of both of vears. Last 
however, investment in the closing 6 
months averaged no higher than in the 
first half, instead of increasing 
projected. The timing of the annual 
survey (roughly February) in relation 
to the particular phase of the business 
cycle has an influence on the formation 
of the anticipations. 


these year, 


as 


Manufacturing Investment 


Manufacturing firms spent $14% bil- 
lion in 1960, about one-fifth more than 
was spent in 1959. Almost every 
major industry reported increased in- 
vestment last year, but the total for 
the group fell short of the 1960 projec- 
tion as well as the $16 billion that was 
spent in 1957—the previous peak. 

That manufacturers failed 
investment goals projected 
1960 reflected demand conditions which 
differed considerably from the broadly 
But the fact 
investment 


to meet 


early in 


optimistic anticipations. 
that expected 1960 
also less than the 

even though sales in aggregate reached 


was 


varlier high mark, 


a new high last year, was suggestive 
than 
The brevity of the manu- 
only six quarters 


of a more adequate capacity 
condition. 
facturing recovery 
from the first quarter of 1959 to the 
second quarter of 1960—may be taken 
as another aspect of this same condition. 

Durable goods which 
rose about one-fourth 
expected to decline about 7 percent in 
1961 but the projected decreases are 
confined to a few industries. The steel 
industry, which last year increased its 
outlays by some $0.6 billion to $1.6 
billion is reducing its investment to 
$1.2 billion this year. It is an aspect 
of the long lead time required for steel 
making facilities that investment con- 
tinued to rise through the third quarter 
of 1960, even though the steel operating 
rate peaked in January 1960. 

The nonferrous metals industry, no- 
tably aluminum, continues to project a 
very low investment rate in 1961, un- 
changed from last year. Primary alu- 
minum production is at present only 70 
percent of capacity and fabricating pro- 
duction still lower relative to capability. 

Both machinery industries expect to 
show little change in investment rates 


investment, 


last year, is 
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from last year’s levels. For electrical 
machinery, however, this is a record 
rate, reflecting mainly the growth of 
the rapidly growing 
electronics industries. In the 
machinery group, rising outlays have 


investment in 
other 


been projected by producers of office 
machinery and computers; producers 
of industrial and other types of machin- 
ery expect to decrease investment this 
Vear. 

The motor vehicle industry is the 
only major durable goods group that 
has projected a rise for 1961—15 per- 
cent from 1960. It may 
however, even on a current dollar basis 


be noted, 
the industry is spending far less than 
1956, the peak investment 
vear, or in 1954, 1955, 1957. 


Spending by transportation firms other 


it did in 
and 


than motor vehicles, unchanged from 
1960, is still 1956 1957 
investment rates. 

The stone, clay, and glass industry 


below and 


has scheduled a sharp cut in investment 
from 1960, as have the fabricated metals 
industry. Cutbacks in spending for 
new facilities for the cement industry, 
where capacity is considerably in excess 


of demand, are especially sharp. 
Slight rise in nondurables 


Unlike durable goods, investment by 
nondurable goods producers showed a 
steady rise quarter by quarter through 
1959 and 1960. The pattern of in- 
vestment projected by these industries 
for 1961 reflects a varied combination 
of growth and cyclical behavior. Three 
main groups in which growth factors 
are most important and which account 
for the largest volume of investment- 
petroleum, chemicals, and food and 


beverages—have all projected increases. 


Equipment Expendi- 
Industry, by 


Table 2.—Plant and 
tures of the Petroleum 
Function, 1960-61 


Billions of dollars) 
Percent 
change 
1961 an 
ticipated 


1960 
actual 





Production 
Transportation 
Refining and petrochemical 
Marketing 

Other 


*°¢é 


Total 





ment of Commerce, Office of Busi- 


Sources: U.S. Departn 


ss Economics and Securities and Exchange Commission 
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These more than offset the cutbacks 
that have been planned by textile and 
paper firms, whose outlays have been 
affected by the recession. Spending 
by rubber companies is about un- 
changed from 1960. 

Table 2 presents a functional break- 
down of petroleum company expendi- 
tures, based on reports supplied by firms 


accounting for 80 percent of the in- 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Plant and Equipment Outlays 
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U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 
dustry’s 1960 investment. The largest 
category—production, which is essen- 
tially the well-drilling activity—shows a 
small 1961. Marketing 
expenditures are scheduled to rise but 


decrease in 


the main increase is expected to occur in 
the refinery category, which also in- 
cludes investment in the expanding 
petrochemicals industry. 

The $1% billion projected by the 
chemicals industry would bring outlays 
in this industry back to the high point 
achieved in 1957. A few very large 
projects are important in this increase. 
Projected outlays by food and beverage 
firms, which were little affected by the 
recession and which rising 
prices in 1960, are at the highest point 
in several years, with spending by the 
very largest up quite 
sharply. 


enjoyed 


companies 


Plant versus equipment 


On an overall the 
changes from 1960 to 1961 in plant as 
compared with equipment are about 
In durable goods, however, 


basis relative 


the same. 


plant outlays are expected to fall almost 
one-fifth, while equipment outlays are 
off very slightly. This differs from the 
pattern in nondurable goods, where 
a rise in plant outlays is accompanied 
by a small decrease in equipment 
expenditures. 

A breakdown of 


expenditures by size of firm in manu- 


planned capital 
facturing indicates that as a group the 
largest firms (assets over $50 million) 
are planning a small rise, which is more 
than offset by the decrease scheduled 
by the smaller companies. Last year 
companies of all sizes increased invest- 
ment. The relatively 
greater for the largest firms although 
they failed to meet their programs. 


increase was 


Nonmanufacturing 
Investment 


This year electric utility companies 
have scheduled an 8 percent rise in 
their capital outlays; if realized this 
would bring investment by this industry 
about back to the previous high reached 
in 1958. 


in the second half of the year. 


The increase is concentrated 
Since 
reporting in this survey is on a company 
that 
figures include some expenditures for 


basis, it should be noted these 
gas, which this year have the effect of 
raising the overall increase in expendi- 
tures somewhat over those based solely 
on electric plant expansion. 

According to trade data all of the 
increase in outlays scheduled for 1961 
will be for transmission and distribution 
facilities. (See table 3.) Generating 
expenditures are expected to be little 
changed from last year and are down 
substantially from the 1958 figure. 
Since the industry’s margin of capacity 
over peak loads has been rising in the 
past several years, as capacity additions 


Table 3.—Plant and Equipment Expendi- 
tures by Electric Utilities, by Function, 
1958-61 

(Millions of dollars) 


| 

| 
Distri- 
bution 


T'rans- 
mission 


Gener 


ition Other 





1958 , 125 152 


1959 1,163 
1960 1,300 


1, 325 


1, 337 





1961 (anticipated) 





Note.— Data refer to investor-owned private utilities. 


Source: Edison Electric Institute, based on Electrical World 


survey 
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have outstripped the increase in de- 
mund, the pressure for new generating 
facilities has been dampened. 

The gas utilities have scheduled a 
rise of about 12 1960, 
which if realized would be as high 
the 1957 outlays and would reverse a 
3-year The be 
greater if the gas outlays made by 
electric firms were included. As with 
electric investment programs, a 


percent over 


as 
would 


decline. rise 


oTeater 


share has been scheduled for the 


second half of this year. 


Transportation programs reduced 


The planned expenditures of the rail- 
roads are down sharply to the lowest 
level in about 15 years; this reflects a 
smail reduction in expected road out- 
lays and a considerable reduction in 


Table 4.—Expend 
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outlays for equipment. Trucking com- 
panies reacted in a similar fashion to 
the 1960 downturn in industrial produc- 
tion, making very severe cuts in their 
truck purchases after mid-1960. This 
decline into the first 
quarter of the year. Although a small 
pickup is scheduled thereafter, invest- 
ment for the year as a whole is expected 
to be down substantially from 1960. 

Offsetting in part this planned reduc- 
tion in the trucking sector of the nonrail 


extending 


1s 


transportation group are anticipated 
increases in expenditures by the airlines 
petroleum pipelines. The 1961 
programs of the airlines reflect pri- 
marily a catching up on expenditures 
initially scheduled for 1960 but delayed 
financing and production 
A sharp fall in outlays in 


and 


because of 
problems. 


the second half is scheduled. 


itures 


Billions of dollars 


Jan.—| Apr 


| Jan 


Mar.?| Jane?} Mar 
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Commercial and communications 


investment 


Communications firms are expecting 
to hold 1961 expenditures quite close 
to 1960’s record total; outlays are 
expected to dip somewhat in the first 
half but pick up again after midyear. 
The reduction in spending by com- 
mercial companies reflects mainly a 
cut by retail firms. The 1961 programs 
of the largest chains are scheduled to 
exceed those of 1960 but the other firms 
are thinking of a decline in expenditures 
following the first quarter. This may 
be attributable to the 
caused by the somewhat poor showing 
in retail sales in the early part of this 
year. Investment by construction firms 
and financial organizations is expected 
at this time to approximate last year’s 
total. 


uncertainty 


on New Plant and Equipment by U.S. Business,' 1959-61 





Seasonally adjusted at annua! rates 


1959 | 1960 
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Sept | Dec 
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Manufacturing 
Durable goods industries _- 


Primary iron and steel 
Primary nonferrous metals 
Electrical machinery and 
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Motor vehicles and equip- 
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Transportation equipment, 
excluding motor vehicles 
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Wendy . 





bie goous i 
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Paper and allied products 
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vwitecossesusdecee . 
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business and 


1. Data exclude expenditures of agricultural 
2. Estimates are based on anticipated capit 


i when necessary for systematic tendencies in anticipa 


3. Includes fabricated metal products, lumber products, furniture 


4. Includes apparel and related products, tobacco 
5. Includes trade, service, finance, and construction 
Note 
Sources: U.S. Department of Commerce, 


Details may not add to totals due to rounding. I 


Office of Busine 


il expenditure 


Fig 


Wat 


arged to current account 
business in late January 


outlays ct 
$s reported Dy 
tory data 


and February 1961 


ures for 1961 and seasonally 


ss Economies, and Securities and Exchange Commission. 


The estimates for the first and second quarter 


and fixtures, instruments, ordnance, and miscellaneous manufactures. 
, leather and leather products, and printing and publishing 
vijusted data also include communications. 


for earlier years were published in the June 1956, March 1958, and March 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS. 
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Realization of 1960 Programs 


Last year’s expenditure of $35% bil- 
lion represented an increase of about 10 
percent over 1959, as compared with an 
anticipated increase of about 14 percent 
reported a year ago. In relative terms 
the difference of almost 4 percent was a 
little greater than average, gaged by the 
median experience with the 11 postwar 
annual surveys, and amounted to $1% 
billion. 

Expenditures of mining companies, 
railroads, and commercial firms came 
within about 1 percent of their antici- 
The largest relative 
deviation, —10 was in the 
nonrail transportation group, where the 
shortfall was primarily attributable to 
the postponement of delivery of some 
commercial jets from 1960 to this year. 
Public utilities spent about 6 percent 
(or $0.4 billion) less than projected, the 


electric utilities falling about 5 percent 


pated outlays. 


percent, 
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and the gas companies about 8 percent 
below planned outlays. Manufacturers 
spent 4 percent (or $0.6 billion) less than 
expected, with durable goods firms ac- 
counting for the greater part of the 
difference. 

As pointed out 
year’s shortfall came in the second half 
of the year; the aggregate for the first 
half of 1960 was only 1 percent or $0.4 
billion at an annual rate below the 
amounts projected in the survey re- 
ported last March. Spending in the 
second half was much less—$2.2 billion 
at an annual rate—than implied in the 
initial survey. In durable goods, where 
the downturn had its main effect, spend- 
ing was about $1.2 billion below expec- 
tations. There was also a large nega- 
tive deviation in electric utilities ($0.5 


arlier, most of last 


billion) and smaller downward revisions 
in nonrail transportation, nondurable 
manufacturing, mining, and gas utilities. 


Sales Anticipations 


BUSINESSMEN in almost all in- 
dustries are expecting an improvement 
in sales in 1961 over 1960, as may be seen 
in table 5. The increases appear rather 
small and stand in marked contrast to 
the large increases which were projected 
for 1960 just a year ago but which fell 
considerably short of realization, as 
indicated below. The 3-percent rise 
projected by manufacturers for 1961 
may be compared with an anticipated 
rise of 8 percent for 1960; the trade and 
utility increases of 4 and 7 percent con- 
trast with projected increases for 1960 
of 5 and 9 percent, respectively. 

It is instructive to see what kind of 
sales changes from the current period 
are implied in the 1961 sales projec- 
tions. It is clear from table 5 that a 
considerable improvement in sales is 
suggested For 
manufacturing as a whole sales must 


from current rates. 
increase to an average monthly rate 
that would be 10 percent above Janu- 


ary, seasonally adjusted; the required 


increase in durables is relatively larger 
since durable sales in January were more 
depressed compared to 1960 than was 
true of nondurables. These changes, of 
course, are averages, which probably 
imply still higher figures for the latter 
part of 1961. In the case of retail trade 
the implied increase from January would 
be about 6 percent. Theextent to which 
businessmen take the 
seasonally adjusted rate of sales pre- 
vailing at the time the sales forecast is 
made is not generally known. 

Last vear’s projections 
broad industry groups proved to be 
uniformly too high; the 8 percent ex- 
pected sales increase from 1959 to 1960 
for manufacturing compares with an 
actual rise of 2 percent. In nondur- 
ables the anticipated gain of 6 percent 
may be compared with a realized in- 
crease of 3 percent, but in durable 
projected in- 


into account 


sales by 


goods the 10 
crease turned out to be a rise of only 1 
percent; every major industry showed 
a lower figure than expected. 


percent 


15 


The high sales projections that were 
submitted a year ago may have been 
influenced by the fact that sales around 
the end of 1959, especially in durable 
goods, were showing very sizable gains 
over year-ago figures, in large part 
because of the inventory rebuilding 
that was taking place following the end 


Table 5.—Manufacturers’ Sales Changes, 
1959-60 and 1960-61, and Implied Change 
from January 1961 Rate 
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Percent change 


Implied, 
January 
1961 ' to 
anticipated 
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1450-60 


monthly 
Average 








Total 
Durable goods industries 


and stee) 
nonferrous 


Primary iron 
Primary 
metals 
Electrical machinery 
and equipment 
Machinery, except elec- 
trical 
Stone, clay 
products 


and glass 
Nondurable goods indus- 
tries * 


Food and beverages 
Textile-mill products 
Paper and allied prod 
ucts. 
Chemicals 
products 
Petroleum 
products 


and allied 


and coal 








1. Seasonally adjusted 
2. Includes industries not shown separately 

Sources: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business 
Economics, and Securities and Exchange Commission 


of the steel strike. The abnormal 
market that prevailed at 


this time may have made a balanced 


conditions 


appraisal of 1960 markets especially 
difficult. 
ing that steel companies projected a 
rise in sales over 1959 of about one- 
fourth and actually experienced a drop 
of about 4 percent in dollar shipments. 

Last vear lower-than-expected sales 
reductions from 


In this respect it is interest- 


were associated with 
planned investment in the case of steel, 
nonferrous inetals, electrical and non- 
electrical machinery, transportation 
equipment and stone in the durable 
goods industries, and in petroleum and 
chemicals in the nondurables. Excep- 
tions to this which 
worked out fairly well in past vears, 
even on a 2-digit industry basis, were 


association, has 


textiles, food, and paper. 
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State and Local Government Activity 


The Postwar Experience Related to The National Economy 


Srare and local government opera- 
tions have one of the major 
dynamic features of the U.S. economy 
in the postwar period, and currently 
continue to give support to the national 
output and The 
general economic activity in turn has 
fostered the expansion of these public 
services by providing greater fiscal and 


been 


income. crowth of 


financial resources. 

State and 
expected to continue their rise in 1961, 
with purchases of goods and services 
reaching a total of $51 billion for the 
calendar year, up $3% billion from 1960 
In the fourth quarter of last year, these 
purchases were running at the annual 
rate of around $49 billion 
by State and local governments are 
likely to rise about $4 billion 
calendar 1960. These 
have had deficits in recent y 
expenditures and 


local expenditures are 


Receipts 


over 
governments 
‘ars, and 
these estimates of 
receipts imply a further deficit of about 
$3 billion in calendar 1961. 

This article reviews the receipt and 
expenditure patterns of State and local 
governments within the national income 
framework to provide an evaluation of 
postwar trends. The 
States are shown separately from those 


activities of 


of local units, so that their respective 
contributions may be analyzed and the 
important role of intergovernmental 
payments brought into focus. 


Growth of Services and Capital 
Outlays 


The expansion of non-Federal govern- 
ment outlays has been at an annual 
average of $3 billion in the postwar 
period, a trend that continues at the 
present time. Goods and services com- 
prise the preponderant portion of these 
expenditures and measure the part of 
the Nation’s 
governments. 
purchases amounted to more than $47 


billion in terms of current prices com- 


output used by these 


In 1960, State and local 


16 


pared with $15 billion in 1948 and $7 


billion in 1929. These outlays cur- 


rently represent more than 9 percent 
of the gross national product, against 
7 percent in 1929. This proportion 
was much lower in the immediate post- 
war period, mainly because of wartime 
restrictions on nonmilitary construc- 
tion. 
These 


of the civilian nondefense governmental 


governments provide many 
services of the community, and expendi- 
tures have been closely affected by 
the 
dynamic 


requirements of our 


State 


expanding 


economy and local 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


Purchases of Goods and Services 
Related to Gross National Product 


Percent of GNP 
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exhibited the 
cyclical shown by the total 
GNP in the postwar recessions, and 
have exercised a moderating influence 


purchases have not 


swings 


in these periods. 


Factors affecting uptrend 

Several factors of major importance 
have contributed to the expansion. 
Backlog demand for public construc- 
tion, stemming from the curtailments 
of depression and war years, has been 
a pervasive element, and the problem 
serious 


of overcoming shortages of 


facilities is a continuing one. 


The Nation’s population increased 
than 22 percent in the 12-year 
period, 1948-60-—in 
with the little more than 20 percent 
increase in the 19-year period, 1929-48. 
The 
groups of 
State and local governments have been 
even more rapid. From 1948 to 1960, 
the number of children of school age 


more 


sharp contrast 


recent changes in selected 


age 


particular significance for 


(5-17) increased by 50 percent, and 
the number of persons 65 years and 
over, by 37 percent. 

The mobility of the population and 
the increased degree of urbanization 
have added greatly to the responsi- 
bilities of States The 
explosive growth in metropolitan areas 


and localities. 


is exemplified by the fact that two- 
thirds of the population increase for 
the entire the 
1950-59 occurred in these areas, which 
grew from 83% million to 100 million. 
Problems of adequately servicing these 
vast population centers, which overlap 


country in decade 


city, county, and in some cases State 


jurisdictions, have greatly magnified 
the traditional lines of expenditures 
and added an important array of new 
new and intensified 


demands. These 


demands occur in such fields as mass 
transportation, basic water supply, air 
purification, and sewage disposal. 
Finally, in addition to the important 
underlying demand factors outlined 
here, the upward sweep of expenditures 
has also reflected the general rise in 
prices and wage costs in the postwar 


period. 


Rise in public assistance and pen- 


sions 


In addition to purchases of goods 
and services, State and local govern- 
ment expenditures also take the form 
not 


of transfer (money 


from 


payments 


derived payments for current 


economic services) and net interest 


charges. Transfers are mainly for 


general public assistance which cur- 
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rently total $3 billion annually, and 
pensions for retired employees of these 
governments, which amount to over $1 
billion. 

Public assistance payments increased 
sharply in the great depression and have 
subsequently grown under the impetus 
provided by the Federal social security 
legislation calling for joint Federal-State- 
Over 
the years, aid programs have been en- 
pay- 


local participation in this field. 


larged in scope, average benefit 


ments have followed rises in the cost 


of living, and the numbers requiring 
increased. The great 


assistance have 


increase in retirement benefits reflects 
the larger number of jurisdictions pro- 
the sharp 


viding retirement systems, 


STATE AND LOCALGOVERNMENTS 


TRANSFER PAYMENTS Go Mostly for 
Public Assistance 


Retirement 
Pensions 


Public 
Assistance 





Public 
Assistance 
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increase in State and local employment, 
the rise in average earnings to which 
retirement pensions are related, and the 
increase in the contributory rates. (See 


chart on this page.) 
Debt service up 

Interest paid by State and local gov- 
ernments on their growing debt has 
increased from $% billion in 1948 to $2 
billion in 1960. 
panied by a 
received by those governments on their 
Federal, State, local, 
and corporate obligations. Net interest 
paid by all State and local governments 
has not changed markedly over the 


This has been accom- 


sharp rise in interest 


investments in 


course of the postwar period, but the 
rep- 
resent a the 
authorities, especially the local 


interest payments nevertheless 


substantial outlay for 
taxing 
governments. 

When State 
expenditures are looked at separately, 


and local government 
it is also necessary to take into account 


intergovernmental payments—princi- 


pally from States to localities—which 
currently constitute 30 percent of the 
total expenditures of 
ments. 
nificant in the financial structure of the 


State govern- 
! 
4 


These payments are highly sig- 
recipient government, and are discussed 
below tn the section on how expenditures 


are financed. 


Broad classes of outlays 

Table 1 shows the relative importance 
of each of the broad classes of expendi- 
ture, including intergovernmental pay- 
ments, in the States and _ localities 
respectively 

Local government purchases of goods 
and services currently account for about 
two-thirds of combined State and 
local purchases, as regularly reported in 
the gross national product. As can be 
seen from the table these local govern- 
ment purchases constitute nine-tenths 
of their expenditures, whereas State 
outlays for goods and services represent 
only about three-fifths of the State 
total. 

The unusually 
transfer payments to total State out- 
lays in 1948 seen in the table is attrib- 
utable to payment of veterans bonuses 
in the early postwar period. These, 
of course, have declined to negligible 
Other forms 


high proportion of 


proportions in later years. 
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Table 1.—Distribution of State and Local 


Government Expenditures 





Purchases 

Transfer pa 

Net interest pa 

Payments to lo 
ments 


Local governments 
Total 


Purchase 








Economics 
of transfer both State 


and local governments have increased 


payments by 


at about the same rates. 
Composition of public services 

The distribution of expenditures by 
function is shown separately for States 
table 8; 1959 is the 


and localities in 


latest year for which detailed data ean 
be derived. For States, the table shows, 
breakdown of direct 


dist 


in addition to a 
expenditures, the functional ibu- 
tion of their payments to local 
The chart on page 18 indicates 


rovern- 


ments. 
for each major function performed the 


the direct out- 


relative importance ol 
lay } by States and by local units 


The distribution of functional out- 


lays has remained fairly stable in the 


Table 2.—Distribution of State and Local 
Government Receipts 





States 


Total 100. 0 

Taxes and nontexe 

Contributions for 
surance 

Current surplus o 
ment enterprises 

Federal grant 


Local gover 
Local governments 
Total 


laxes and nontaxes 
Contributions for socia 
surance 
Current sur 
ment en 
Feder 4) 
State ge 


jus of gove 








1 ms paid dire y to local units, plus funds channele 
through States 
Office of Business 


Source: U.S. Depart nt of C merce, 


Economic 
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Table 3.—Distribution of State and Local ad neinge fron ‘ ercent of State 
Government Taxes and Nontaxes ; 

uutiavs in 19 to one-si} 1948 

contrast 

patterns 


benefit ana 





States 
Total governments, 
Sale . ‘ emphasis O! 
Sion akiele” ; _ I tl i ti Ss a [ yt he pt stwal 
peepee ero TI lative importance of 
ieorian l 3 . . vercent to 42 per ent 
— 5 ) tre t veal In the period 
Local governments | ; . } seas ™ pattern 


Total... ~ gina box lar to 1 own for the States, 


Increas 








postwar period. 
the principal shifts that o mployees 
in two areas: Highway outlays e tru L | place, and all other 
from less than one-fourt le 9.) 
of the direct expenditur | ; 
veterans benefits declined Payrolls comprise half of purchases 


tenth to less than | percent iblie To provide tl rvice endered, 
assistance had increased 
relative importance in the p1 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

Expenditures by Major Categories 


Billion $ 
— i. 
| 


| 


Education and highways account for half of total direct expenditures 
Over four-fifths of educctional outlays made by localities 


Almost two-thirds of highway outlays made by States 





1959 48 29 1959 48 29 1959 48 29 1959 48 29 1959 48 29 1959 48 29 


Education Highways General Public Health Public Civilian 
Government and Sanitation Assistance Safety 
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lent employees), or roughly 1 out o 
every 12 workers in the country 
About 40 percent of this numbe 
engaged in school activities. In 
ageregate, these governments con 
tute a larger employer than the 
Government including 

both civilian and military 

they employ a working 

almost one-third as large as the 
employment in all ma 
industries. 

Direct payvre ll costs in the 
Wages and salaries and fringe 
make up approximately half 
total purchases of goods and se! 

The total compe 
bined jurisdictions 
amounted to over $25 billio 
total 
nounted to $8! 


percent of the 


Libiam al j } . 
iutter showed a rger pe 


and accounted for more than 


total increase in compensatio 
. ] 


Vperiod, 


Major role of construction 

in addition Lo being one of the 
employers ol labor. State al 
governments are also a majo! 
in capital goods. Collectively, thei 
construction projects in 1960 
sented over one-fifth of new construc- 
tion put in place for the Nation as a 
whole. 

The building of new highways and 
improvement of existing roads and 
streets accounts for almost half of total 
State and local construction. Such 
highway activity comprises about four- 
fifths of all State construction, but only 
about one-sixth of the local total. The 
next largest category is for educational 
purposes. This type of construction 
rose rapidly after the end of World Wa: 
II but has ranged around $2% billion a 
vear since 1955. Local governments 
account for four-fifths. They are also 
responsible for much of the remainder, 
currently expending about $3. billion 
annually for sewer and water improve- 
ments, hospitals, and miscellaneous 
public building. 

Despite the appreciable growth in 
construction activity, community needs 
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are mounting so much more rapidly that 
formidable pressures still persist. It is 
in this important area that further 
expansion may be most likely, de- 
pending in large measure, of course, on 
the financial resources that can be 
mustered, 

In addition to compensation for per- 
sonal services and construction outlays, 
State and local governments expended 
over $9% billion in 1960, or one-fifth of 
total purchases, for equipment, utility 
services, and the vast array of other 
coods necessary to carry on the general 
housekeeping functions of government. 
While comprehensive information on 
the composition of these purchases is 
not at hand, available data indicate 
that $1 billion out of the $9% billion 
represented outla ior major equip- 

as motor vehicles, 


si hool and office f irniture, and the like. 


How Expenditures Are 
Financed 

Financing the burgeoning volume of 
expenditures has posed serious prob- 
lems for State and local authorities, 
and imposed col siderably enlarged tax 
burdens on individuals and other tax- 
payers. These governments entered 
the postwar period with a substantial 
accumulation of reserves, stemming 
from the excess of tax and other re- 
ceipts over expenditures during war- 
time. In the subsequent period, how- 
ever, expenditures soon outstripped the 
advances in taxes, even though dra- 
matic increases occurred in the major 
revenue sources—income, sales, and 
property taxes—from 1948 to 1960. 
Despite these advances however, State 
and local governments have had to rely 
heavily on intergovernmental grants 
(including large Federal payments) 
and on borrowing. 

Along with the marked increases in 
taxes in the postwar period, there have 
also been appreciable advances in 
contributions for social insurance and 
in the current surplus of government 
enterprises. Together these account 
for about one-tenth of total receipts 
in 1960. Contributions for social in- 
surance—currently $2% billion—finance 
retirement and sickness benefits for 
State and local government employees. 


These receipts have increased sub- 
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STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT PURCHASES 
OF GOODS AND SERVICES, 1960 


Relative Composition of State and Local Purchases 
Compared with National Outlays 
TOTAL: Employee Pay CONSTRUCTION: State 
and Construction Outlays and Local Account 
Constitute Four- Fifths of for Over One-Fifth 
Stote and Local of All Construct 


Percent Purchases Activity 


100 a Federal 


| 
| 
re > 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Construction 
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Table 4.—Distribution of Direct Expenditures Financed by Receipts from Other 
Governments and from Own Resources 


Percent finance 





i by 


F 


1959 


reent financed by 





States 


Total direct expenditures - - 
General government 
Health, education and wel- 

fare 
Public assistance 
Education 
Commerce and housing 
Highways 
Agricultural and natural 
resources... 


1929 1948 


Intergovern- Intergovern- 
mental re- mental re- 

Total ceipts Own re-/Total ceipts 

sources 


Federal, State Federal Stat 


Local governments 


Total direct expenditures 100 5 Wt 100 
General government 100 ay 100 
Health, education and wel- | } 

fare. 100 ( 90 100 
Public assistance 100 100 100 
Education 100 | M4 100 

Commerce and housing 100 vs 100 

Highways : 100 2 98 100 
Agriculture and natural re- | 

SOITIB...ccscowe 100 } 100 100 





Percent financed by Percent financed by 


Own re 


source 


v3 

4 
53 
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1950 


Percent financed by 


“otal 


100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 


Intergovern- 
mental re- 


ceipts Own re- 
sources 


ederal| State 


74 
we 


iy) 
3y 
65 


61 


a3 





Nore.—Intergovernmental receipts are related to expenditures as defined for national income purposes, and hence the 
percentage relationships shown may differ somewhat from those obtained when other budgetary definitions of expenditures 


are used. See note on source material at end of this article 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 
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Table 


5.—State and Local Cove rnments: 
Sources and Uses of Funds 


(Billions of dollar 





Totai Sources 


Surplus or deficit (— on 
income and product 
sccount 

Pension funds 
General and other funds 


Borrowing. . 
Total Uses 


Financia! assets 
Demand deposits 
Time deposits 
U.S. Treasury securitie 
Corporate and other 
securities 

State and locai securitie 


Purchases of land and 
existing structures, net 


Errors and omissions 
Addendum: 
New construction and 
equipment. 








Sources: U.S. Federal Deposit Ir 
U.8. Treasury Department; U.S. Dey 
Bureau of the Census, and Offic 
Three-year averages have been t 
lems of timing arising from the diver 


urrent 


The « 


ow ned 


stantially over the vears. 


surplus of government enter- 


prises has been a fairly stable propor- 
A major portion 


tion of total receipts. 
of this surplus, about three-fo 
1960, is derived from the utility-type 


rths in 


enterprises owned by local govern- 


ments. 


Taxes rise, but proportion of receipts 
declines 


The relative importance of 
related revenues (nontaxes 
financing declined in the 
riod—-from 77 percent in 
percent in 1960—primarily as a 
of a further stepup in Federal grants. 
For localities the proportion of taxes 
and related remained 
stable at about two-thirds of the re- 
ceipts total. In 1929 these proportions 
were much higher for both State and 


po twar 
1948 to 


result 


revenues has 


local governments, as intergovernmen- 
tal financing was much less extensive 
in that year. (See table 2.) 

In aggregate, the revenues derived 
from taxes and have 
about equally divided between State 
and local units during the postwar 
period. In 1929 States received 


nontaxes been 


less 


1, Taxes are distinguished from nontax« 
are compulsory payments to finance pu 
the latter are payments made by recipient 
and services provided by general governn 
payments to State universities, fees charged 
hospitals, rents, royalties, fines, and per 
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of the combined tax 


to Census histori- 


than one-third 


total and according 
cal data. the State pl portion was less 


i 


one-fifth around the turn of the 


"\ Although total, 


xes are drawn from 


than 
similar in 
State, and local ta 
different tax sources. 


quite 


Pattern of State taxes 


Sales 


taxes provided almost half of 


the $19 billion State total in 1960 


roughly the same proportion as in 1948 
The 


general sales taxes amounted to about 


see table ) revenue from 


$4 billion in 1960, gasoline taxes con- 


tributed an additional $3 billion, and 


balance, $1% billion, was divided 


the 


en liquor and tobacco taxes. 


next three largest tax revenue 


pe rsonal income tax, motor 


producers 
licenses, and corporation profits 
and 


The 


about 


each produced between 7 
he State tax total 
ne tax receipts 

addition to 


includes. Ink 


property taxes (principally property 
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other than real estate) and death and 
gift taxes, such diverse revenue sources 
as gross receipts taxes, licenses, permits, 
and severance taxes which are not 
separately classified. 

revenues have increased 
the 
reflecting the upsurge of incomes and 
These 


insufficient in 


State tax 


substantially in postwar period, 


consumer spending. increases 


in the tax base were 
themselves to produce the additional! 
revenues necessary to cover require- 
ments and tax rates were increased and 
new revenue sources sought. 

the 


State legislatures to tap new revenue 


Despite continued efforts ol 
sources, and to increase the yield of 
existing ones, the overall composition 
of taxes has shown little change over 
the period since 1948. As 
1929, the 


shows a heavier reliance on sales taxes 


compared 


with current § distribution 


and personal income taxes, while proy 


erty, motor vehicle, and death ar 


gift taxes have declined somewhat 
(See following 


relative importance. 


chart. 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS: Patterns of Receipts 


STATE 


Sales taxes and Federal aid have increased in importance since 1929 


In postwar period about half of receipts derived from sales 


and income taxes 


Intergovernmental payments 


All aa Sales taxes 


receipts 7 ; 
is ? Nontaxes and government 


H enterprise surplus 


Property toxes 


LOCAL 


Dependence on property tax has decreased since 1929 


Federal and State aid have increased 


1929 


Commerce, Office of Business Economics 
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Table 6.—Gross Operating Revenue and 
Expenditures of Government Enterprises 


(Billions of dollars) 


| 
1929 | 1948 | 1960 
! 





State enterprises: 


Gross operating reve 0.0 | 
Gross operating expe 0 
Current surplus .0 


Local enterprises: 

(zross operating revenue 
Gross operating expenditures 
Current surplus 








Sources: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 


Census, and Office of Business Economics 


Pattern of local taxes 


Local government tax receipts are 
with 
property 


much more concentrated, con- 


heavy reliance on 


In 1960, property taxes alone 


tinued 
taxes. 
accounted for three-fourths of total tax 

the next 
taxes 


nontax with 


and receipts 


largest tax source—sales con- 
tributing less than 6 percent, and all 
other taxes together 5 percent. Non- 
taxes at the local level are a significant 
revenue source, providing almost 14 
percent ol the total. These are comprised 
of such items as special assessments for 
property improvement, hospital, tuition, 
recording fees, and sanitation charges. 

Real property taxes are levied almost 
exclusively by local governments, and 
local taxes were 
Under pres- 


in 1929 virtually all 


derived from this source 
sures for additional tax revenue, some 
1948 begun to levy 


The relative 


localities had by 


sales and income taxes. 
importance of these revenues, 5 percent 
and 1 respectively, has not 
changed over the course of the postwar 
period, with the result that the 1948 


and 1960 compositions of tax and non- 


percent 


tax receipts are virtually the same. 


As compared with 1929, State tax 
receipts have risen more rapidly than 
line 
tax 


lag 


which is in 
that 
will 


those of local units, 


with the traditional view 


receipts from real estate 


behind other revenue sources more 


closely attuned to changing levels of 
the 


period, however, local taxes have kept 


economic postwar 


activity. In 
pace with those of the States, and this 
is mainly attributable to the tremen- 
dous growth in urban and suburban 
areas which have brought into the real 
base a 


estate large volume of high 
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value property, and to advancing tax 


rates. 


Major role of intergovernmental 
assistance 


9 


Intergovernmental assistance ? 
ered about one-third of the total direct 
outlays of State governments, and 
about one-fourth of the local outlays in 
1959, the last year for which detailed 
information is available. 

This is shown by the chart on this page 

out that on 
were the only 
intergovernmental 
for States 
governmental payments exceeded inter- 


coVv- 


which also _ brings 


balance localities 
net recipients of 


assistance, because inter- 
governmental receipts. 

Table 4 summarizes separately for 
State and local governments the propor- 
tions of the outlays for various types of 
financed by inter- 


broad functions 


governmental assistance. It also shows 
for each of these functions the residual 
covered from the resources of the juris- 
dictions making the outlays—taxes and 
related receipts and borrowing. 

As important as these payments are 
in relation to total outlays, their major 
role in financing particular functions is 
In the case of the 
the Federal 
Government three-fifths of 
the outlays for public assistance, and 
more than half of the highway total. 


even more striking. 
from 


assistance 


States, 


provides 


For local intergovern- 


mental 


governments, 
cover one-third of 
the 


ponent in the local budget 


payments 
largest com- 

three-fifths 
of the public assistance outlays, and 
two-fifths of the expenditures 


education outlays 


about 
for roads and streets. 

Development of Federal aid 
social security 
Federal 


due to 
the relationship of 
assistance to total State and 
receipts rose from 1% percent in 1929 
to 8% percent at the outbreak of World 
War II. By 1948 total Federal grants 
had risen to $2 billion, with public 


Largely 
grants, 


local 


2. This assistance can take the form of grants or of a sharing 
of specific revenues by the collecting government with its 
political subdivisions. Partly due to the difficulties in- 
volved in many cases in specifying the geographic origin of 
the revenue to be shared, and partly because of the desire to 
recognize the varying needs of different localities, shared 
taxes have tended to shade imperceptibly into outright 
grants. The Census of Governments does not find it prac 
ticable to maintain the distinction on an aggregate basis, and 
this review follows their practice in combining the two in 
intergovernmental payments 
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assistance programs accounting for 50 
percent of the total. 

Support for highway improvement, 
which had dropped off during the war 
years with the curtailment of construc- 
tion, accounted for one-fifth of the 1948 
grant total. Highway aid rose steadily 
in the years immediately following, and 
spurted sharply after 1956 with the 
initiation of the interstate highway 
In the period 1956-60, the 
has made avail- 


program. 
Federal Government 
able to the States a total of more than 
$9¥ billion for highway purposes. Five 
billion dollars went to finance the new 
interstate system and $4% billion was 
expended to support the longstanding 
primary and secondary highway and 
road programs. 

The Federal 


extended assistance for a wide array of 


Government has also 


other activities. The combined outlays 


for all of these purposes amounted to 

$\ billion in 1948, and are currently 

about $1 billion higher. The principal 

advances have occurred in grants for 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL FLOWS 
State Receipts From Other 
Governments Have Risen And These 
Currently Are Used to Finance About 
Thirty Percent of State Outlays 

Percent of outlays a 


30 econo 
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0 
For Local Governments. Receipts From 
All Other Governments Constitute 


About One-Fourth of Their Expenditures 


Percent of outlays 
30 f 
Federal —®> 
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State Payments to Localities Have 
Exceeded Federal Grants to States 
Billion Dollars 


8 
6 


Pay ments 


| 
to localities Gosolets 
r 


m 


1929 1948 


1 . 
Includes smoll amounts of loca! payments to Stotes 
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school operation and construction in 
federally affected areas, defense educa- 
tional activities, public health services, 
security 


employment administration, 


and atomic energy research. 
State help to localities 
State governments have recognized 
from the outset their need to assist local 
governments in providing public educa- 
tion, and education has remained up to 
the present time the dominating portion 
of State assistance to localities. 
State highway aid developed later as 
the 


systems going beyond the 


need arose for arterial highway 


} orders of 


local jurisdictions, with the recognitior 
by the States that these responsi 


were beyond the scope of 


iliti 


units. 

Public assistance is the thi 
local function receiving Stat 
and like its Federal counterp 
assistance shot up during the d 
period as States came to t! 
As an out 


the Federal social securit. 


pressed localities. 


FISCAL POSITION OF STATE AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
For Most of the Postwar Years 
States have shown Surpluses 
on Income and Product Basis 
Billion Dollars 
30 | stare 


Receipts 
“— 


Expenditure s 





but Local Governments show 
Deficits in all years 





ee ee pleeil a 
1948 50 52 54 56 58 60 62 64 
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States have also instituted continuing 


programs of local welfare assistance. 


State paymel ts to localities have 


ilso supported i host of additional pro- 
rrams rather 


all, 


about $! 


which re individually 


in tO to 


and tal have amounted 
billior 1 


change in the acre 


registering little 
1948, 


Ve 


ar, 

regate since 

Debt up threefold since 1948 
TI 


1 
*» 1 | 
Mu (| 


( crowing deficits in State and lo- 
iscal operations reflect in consid- 
rable measure the expanding volume 
of construction and related equipment 
debt-financed 


to the 


which are 

( In 
period when this type of expendi- 
curtailed and States 


1] , 
able to reduce the ir 


Xpe nditures 


contrast 


were 


indebtedness, the 1948-60 
1essed a more th in three- 
volume of 
The 
billion 
1960, with local 


i! both the 
] 


' eps 
ipit ivs and of debt 


1S Tis rom $18 in 


$67 billion in 
for about three- 
The total 
al average rate 


half of 


‘counting 
DOTTOWINE. 
an annu 
this 


billion in the first 


nd has been advancing at a 


year in the latter 

innual gross vol- 

ied the 

nd issues of all U.S. 

second only to 
The 


operations has expanded the 


exceeded 


Wis 


lreasury. scale 


cialized market for State and local 


facilitating the flotation of 


and the purel 


obligations, 


new issues, 1ases and sales 
Investors have been 
this 


because the interest income is exempt 


of existing ones 


drawn increasingly into market 


from Federal income taxation. 
The 


bond issues in the past several years 


he 


largest proportion of t new 
has been raised for school construction ; 
three-tenths of the borrowing last year 
was for this purpose. Funds for water, 


sewer, and other utilities have been 
second, and for roads and bridges, third. 
sorrowing for highways was of greater 
importance earlier in the 1950’s, when 
toll road construction was advancing 
at a rapid rate; this type of construc- 
tion, however, has dwindled with the 
introduction of the interstate highway 


orTant program. 
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Table and Local Government 


and Expenditures 


7.—State 
Receipts 


Millions of dollar: 





State government 
ceipts 9, 871, 14, 


2, 350 
2, 148) 7, 614/11, 


Ke ind 
Contributior 


36 473 


194 292 

1, 493; 1,902 
payment 97 

State government 


penditures 
Purchases of goods and 


9, 576/14, 2° 


to local gov- 
rnments 2,910) 4,713 
Surplus or deficit 
on income 
and product ac- 
count 322 


295 
Local government re- 
ceipts 


laxes and nontay 


5, 903) 11, 770) 18, 7 
5, 187) 7, 509/11, 7 
( 

ial 
{ 


Local government 
penditures 


Purchase 


ORS 


Surplus or deficit 
eon income 
and product ac- 


count —44 








1. The treatment of this item differ 
larly published national income acco 
classified her« receipt rather than a 
iture 
NOTE 


1940, 1942, 1947, 52 


nl 


» data are a 


1954 
Source 


Economics 


The carrying charges of the expanded 
combination of 
The in- 
billion 


in 1948, to $2 billion last year, reflecting 


volume of debt are a 
interest and debt amortization. 
terest paid has risen from $! 


advances in interest rates as well 


as 
the volume of debt. Data on amortiza- 
tions are not separately available, but 
indirect measures of debt retirements 
suggest that the proportion of interest 
paid and amortization to total State 
shown little 

The future 


that 


and local receipts has 


change from 1948 to 1960. 
needs for construction imply 
borrowing on a substantial scale will 
continue, unless tax revenues and inter- 
governmental payments can be in- 
creased sufficiently to bridge the gap. 


A further expansion of debt, however, 
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is subject to difficulties arising from 


limitations on State and local 


neur debt, and 


ie cal 


uthorities to voters’ 


approval where required. 
The 


deficit on inco 


State and local government 


1e and product account 


is not equly ilent to the change in out- 


standing debt, rainy because the re- 
nditures on which it is 


1 
nanges 


ceipts and exp 
based exclud ( in financial 
assets and land More- 


over. it should be noted that the deficit 


transactions. 


is a consolidated figure which includes 


the operations of the important pension 
trust funds Since these funds operate 
at a surplus, the deficit resulting from 


activities is ap- 
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preciably greater than that indicated 
by the consolidated deficit. This larger 
deficit 
pension trust 


for all activities excluding the 


funds may be a_ better 
indicator of financial pressures, because 
trust fund surpluses finance govern- 
ment operations only to the extent that 
they are invested in State and local 
obligations. The State pension fund 
important, 


the 


surpluses are particularly 
and are largely responsible for 


overall surplus on income and product 
account that is shown for State govern- 


ments in table 7 and the chart on 


page 22. 


Table 5 the 
among the deficit, borrowing, and the 


shows relationships 


changes in fi othe 
involved As « along with 
increased borrowing an 
ties have also their holdings 
of financial asset This is attributable 


ine! 
factor The accumulated 
pensi 
funds are invested i 
Additionally, the flot 
de the ¢ xpel diture 


that 


to sey eral 


surpluses of and other trust 


this type of asset 
ations of hor d 
2 ia 

issues generauy prec 


of the 


funds raised so these 


governments have on hand at any given 
volume of unex- 


time a considerable 


pended sums which are held on deposit 
Inco ne-producing securi- 


Finally, liquid balances have 


or invested in 
ties. 


necessarily increased as a consequence 


Table 8.—State and Local Expenditures by Type of Function 


‘ 





otal 


General government 


Health, education, and welfare 


Public 


Veterans’ services and benefits 


Commerce and housing 


ransport 
Highway 


Conservation of agricultural resources 

Conservation and recreational use of 
natural resources 

National defense and atomic energy 

Other unallocated 





, 960 





1. Includ which « 
a 
T 4 Not av 


nnot 





24 


of the greatly enlarged scale of govern- 
ment operations. 

Responding to the greater yields 
be obtained, shifts have occurred away 


to 


from demand to time deposits, and 
from U.S. Treasury to corporate securi- 
_ ties. The by 


State and local agencies in their own 


volume of investment 


obligations has shown little change. 


Government enterprises expand 


and local enter- 


State 
prise operations are to a large degree 


government 


essentially of a 


self-supporting and 
commercial nature. As a consequence, 
their sales and purchases for current 
consolidated in the 


ith 


operations are 


national income accounts w the 
the 


\ ti , 
by thes 


business rather than covernment 


sector. Investment 


prises in capital equipment 
however, is included as 


construction, 
part of general government purchases 


of goods and services, net interest 


charges are consolidated with general 


government interest, and the current 


treated “as 


operating surplus has beer 


of receipts 


a component 
This treatment 
statement the 


deficit for all government operati 


governme! 
results il correct 


of current surplus o1 
including those of governm«e enter- 


prises—consistent with the « 
of saving in other parts o! 

as recorded in the natio1 
product framework. (Se: 
tional Ineome 
SURVEY, p. 49.) 

Local enterprise activits 

than two-thirds of thi 


supplen 


more 
State and local enterpris: 
as seen in table 6. Operat 
publie utility systems 

tricity, transportation and 

up three-fourths the lox 
Municipally owned water supp! 


of 


import int 


Munic- 


tems are far more 


private companies in this area 
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ipal electric supply systems exceed in 
number those privately owned, although 
the amount of power produced by these 
public systems is only a small fraction 
of the total U.S output of electricity. 
Other 
include airports which have expanded 


operations of local enterprises 


tremendously in the postwar period, 


terminals, port facilities, and housing 
developments 

The major commercial activity of the 
State governments centers in the opera- 
tion ol liquor stores; 16 States maintain 
such liquor monopolies. The sharp rise 


Breakdown of State and 
Purchases of Goods 


Table 9.—Object 
Local Government 
and Services 





State government pur 
chases of goods and 
services 

ation of 


Compens em- 


ployees 





1 


Other purchase 2, 100 


Local 


government pur 
chases of nods z 


anc 
services 
Compensation of em 


ploy ees 


New construction 





Other purchases 








in State enterprise activity from 1929 
> i 


to 1948 as seen in the table is attrib- 
utable to the repeal of prohibition, ana 
the introduction of liquor monopolies 


Toll 


importance in the past decade, 


road revenues have increased 1! 
and 


currently account for about one-sixth 
of the State enterprise total. 
Note on source material 

The expenditure, receipt, and related 
data in this review cover the operations 
of general government, government en- 
The 


from 


terprises, and trust funds. basic 


statistical materials come the 
Census of Governments and other co 
pilations of the Governments Div 


The da 


in these Census reports follow conven- 


of the Bureau of the Census. 


tional fiscal and budgetary accounting 


systems. Modification and regrouping 


of many ol the component items art 


necessary to integrate this body of dat 


with the other components ol 


4 ] 
national income and product and 


render them more useful for econon 
anal 


In 


quire conversion of 


ysis in this frame of reference 


summary, these adjustn ents 


fiscal vear Census 


figures to a calendar year basis, record- 


ing of taxes on an accrual rather than 


' 1) ; 
cash collection basis, and omission 


land wna 


purchases of @XIStl! 
The 


modification of Census data occurs a 


net 


structures. largest quantitative 


the result of the different treatment of 


government enterprises, which are 
treated here on a net rather than gross 
Finally, 


pensat ion fund operations 


basis. unemployment com- 


are SnhowIl 


in the national accounts as part ol 


Federal 


government. 


rather than State and local 


Statistical reconciliations 
on a fiscal year basis between the Census 
and national account data are regularly 
published in the annual detailed na- 
and reviews 


tional income 


Alaska and Hawaii ure excluded 


product 
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1 HE STATISTICS here are a continuation of the data published in the 1959 edition of Business Statistics, biennial Statistical Supplement 
to the Survey or CurreNtT Business. That volume (price $2.25) contains monthly (or quarterly) data for the years 1955 through 1958 and 
monthly averages for all years back to 1929 insofar as available; it also provides a description of each series and references to sources of monthly 
figures prior to 1955. Series added or significantly revised since publication of the 1959 Business Statistics are indicated by an asterisk (*) and a 
dagger (ft), respectively; certain revisions for 1958 issued too late for inclusion in the aforementioned volume appear in the monthly Survey 
beginning with the July 1959 issue. Except as otherwise stated, the terms “unadjusted” and ‘‘adjusted” refer to adjustment for seasonal 
variation. 

Statistics originating in Government agencies are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely. Data from private sources are provided 


through th: urtesy of the compilers, and are subject to their copyrights. 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and ee 1960 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | ,. ru | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS — | March | April May 
ary f | | 





| July | August 8 pt 
| 





GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS 


NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCTT | | 





annual rates:¢ | 
bil. of dol_.| 
do 
ao 
do 
do 
do 


do 


do 


do 


ment, t 
‘orporate 
Corpor 
Corpor 

Inventor‘ 


Net interes 
natior 


Personal consumpti ditures, total...do 
Durable g ] do 
Nondurable ‘ do 


Services do 


investment, total. do 

do 

‘ uipment do 

ness inventories do 

Net exports of goods and services do 
Exports do 
Imports do 

Government purchases of goods and services, total 

bil. of dol 
Federal (lk Government sales)... do 
National defense nid do 
State and local do 


il income, total do... 


Personal tax and nontax payments. do 
Disp ble personal income do 


I 


aving § a do 





GNP in constant (1954) dollars 


Gross national product, total ‘ bil. of 4 
Personal consumption expenditures, total. ..do 
Durable j do 
Nondurable goo 5 do 
Services do 
Gross private domestic investment, total....do 
New constructi do 
Producers’ durable equipment . do 
Change in business inventories. do 


Net export 0 nd services do 


| 
»ds and services, total | 
bil. of dol 79. 6 | 80.3 3 51.1 
Federal do saniviail 41.8 41.8 41.2 41.4 


State and loca do ! i 37.8 “ <n 38.6 | , 39 


Government 





r Revised tRe ed seri Estimates of national income and product and personal income have been revised back to 1957; revi prior to the 2d quarter 1959 (and prior to May 1959 
r personal I ppear on pp. 8 ff. of the July 1960 SURVEY o'Includes inventory valuation adjustment. ? Government sal e not deducted. 
§ Personal saving is excess of disposable income over personal consumption expenditures shown as a component of gross national product above. 





SURVEY 


| 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


\F CURRENT 


BUSINESS 


1960 


| 


| 
July | August 


BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 


PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCE! 


Seasonally adjusted, at annual rates: 
Total personal income... ..... 


Wage and salary disbursements, total 
Commodity-producing industries, tot 
Manufacturing only 
Distributive industries _- 
Service industries 
Government 
Other labor income 
Proprietors’ income: 
Business and professional 
Farm 


Rental income of persons 

Dividends 

Personal interest income 

Transfer payments 

Less personal] contributions for social in 


Total nonagricultural income 


NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
EXPENDITURES 


Unadjusted quarterly totals 
All industries 


Manufacturing 
Durable goods industrie 
Nondurable goods i ndustrie 


Mining__.. 

Raitlroads_- 

Transportation, other than rail 

Public utilities 

Commercial and other 
Seasonally adjusted quarterly totals at 
All industries 


Manufacturing 
Durable goods industries 
Nondurable goods industrie 


Mining 

Railroads 

Transportation, other than rail 
Public utilities 

Commercial and other 


FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS 


Onash receipts from farming, including Goverr 
payments, total mi 


Farm marketings and CCC loans, total 
Crops. ..- 
Livestock and products, total ¢ 
Dairy products 
Meat animals. _.- 
Poultry and eggs_. 
Indexes of cash receipts from marketing 
loans, unadjusted: 
All commodities. . 
Crops. 
Livestock and products ‘ 
Indexes of volume of farm m arketings, unadjustec A: 
Ail commodities 1947-49=100 
Crops... F do 
Livestock and products “ 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | 
Revised Federal Reserve Index of Quantity Output 
Unadjusted, total index (including utilities) t 


By industry: 
anufacturing, total. _- 
Durable manufactures. 
Nondurable manufactures 
Mining 
We iktinacsiiinesne 


By market grouping: 
inal products, total 
Consumer goods 
Automotive and home goods. 
Apparel and staples 
Equipment, including defe 


Materials. _........ é 
Durable goods materials 
Nondurable materials 


r Revised. 
expenditures of business. Anticip = 1 expenditure i 

{See note marked “‘t” on page S "Revised be ateenion g 1958: revi 

t Revised series. For figures ~s to J nuary 19 
to 1947 (1919 for tota! industrial prod uc r uding 
Revision” (available from the Board of Govert f+ 


ata for 1959-60, 


5 for total and summary groups 
utilities), see the Ds r 
Federal R ; 


111 


» Preliminary. ' Est mates for January rch 1961 ed or ipated capital expenditures of business 
p appear on p 
prior ‘a M ay 1959 will be shown later. 


107 

110 | 5 | 117 
104 110 
112 | 119 
102 102 


100 | 105 
96 ¢ 100 | 
104 | 110 ' 


- | 
Septem- |} 
ber 


110 | 


110 
103 
119 


110 
115 
117 
114 
100 


102 


95 | 


110 











106 
108 


r 108 


108 
101 


9X 
90 
106 














8 


rw 
r 108 


? Estimates for April-June 1961 based on antici ipated 
14 of this issue of the SuRVEY 

? Includes data not shown separately. 
seasonally adjusted), see p. 6 of the J: anuary 1960 SURVEY; for other information and earlier figures 
ber 1959 Federal Reserve Bulletin and the separate Federal Reserve publication, “‘ Industrial Product 
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March 





1960 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 ont | - : 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | ,,.. ay : 
BUSINESS STATISTICS | —— yy March April | May | June July | August 


Septem | 
ber 


October Novem “x 
wer we 





GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—Continued 
Revised Fed. Reserve Inder of Quantity Output—Con 
Seasonally adjusted, total index (including utilities) f 

1957 = 100. | | | 109 


i= 


By industry | | | 
Manufacturit total sein neeed 2 | 110 
Durable mar tures mes — 105 
Primary metal — ‘ 99 | RS 

Iron ar : 4 
Fabricat r al produc —_ do... 108 


metal part i ae * aa 10 106 


i steel Bt BY mE oR 


stru tura 
-~ ee | ] 109 
sodden 2 | | 105 
ae 5 5 14 | 5 114 


- | : f 102 
= T= 27 : 20 | 120 

do 84 
 _ i] 2 121 
; 5 0 | ! 114 


110 
113 
119 


122 
125 
117 


products 
Autos ” 
Auto parts and allied products 


Home goods 9 - _— ees ( ‘ 23 117 


A ppliance . 117 
Furniture ar . do... 22 | 118 
112 
116 
110 
107 


Apparel 
Apparel, 
Consumer s 

Proces 

Beverages and tobacco sere nes 106 
Drug ap, and tolletries.....-- ) 114 
Newspapers, magazines, and books_. : 109 
Consumer fuel and lighting oa wk 7] 117 


102 | 102 


120 | 


Equipment, including defense 9? - | 
Business equipment eer a 105 104 
Industrial equipment bodewniia aa ne 104 102 
Commercial equipment. 113 f 115 
Freight and passenger equipment 103 \ 101 
Farm equipment- 97 o% 8Y 





109 108 | 
109 7 105 102 
120 110 5 115 | 
107 104 Qs 
108 f 109 | 110 


Materials... se 
Durable goods materials 
Consumer durable 
Equipment ei iat 
Construction. : 2 do. 


Nondurable material do. 110 110 111 | 
Business supplies . “a 111 | 110 109 110 lll 
Container  — 111 111 108 107 108 
General business Gince- lll 109 109 110 112 | 113 


Business fuel and powe _ — 104 | 103 | 103 103 102 103 | 

















Mineral fuels 98 96 96 97 96 | 97 
118! 119 121 120 120 | 121 





Nonresident 5 do... 


* Revised. tSee corresponding note on p. S-2. 2 Includes data not shown separately. 
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: r 1960 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and . . —— nina ccnasieipaaasemengpeleasiion eat 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | 5... a : | | [sc pteen- | eidieae: 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ‘rv . Vi ar \pril \ ee June July | August ioe October 


ber 








6 ENERAL BUSINESS INDIC ATORS—€ ‘continued 








BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES 
Mfe. and trade sales (seas. adj.), total 


Manufacturing, total_...... 
Durable goods industries 
Nondurable goods industries 


Wholesale trade, total : 
Durable goods establis hme nts 
Nondurable goods est: sblishme nts 

Retail trade. total ; 

Durable goods stores 
Nondurable goods stores 
, 


Manufacturing and trade inventories, be 
of month (seas. adj.), total_- 


Mannfacturing, total 
Durable goods industries A 
Nondurable goods industries. 


Wholesale trade, total 
Durable goods establishments 
Nondurable goods establishment 
Retail trade, total 
Durable goods stores 
Nondurable goods stores. 


MANUFACTURER®’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 
AND ORDERS 


Sales, value (unadjusted), total 


Durable goods industries, total 9 
Primary metal___.. ‘ 
Iron and steel 
Fabricated metal : 
Machinery (ine juding electrical) 
Electrical. 


Transportation equipment 
Motor vehicles and parts__- 

Lumber and furniture. sats 

Stone, clay, and glass........-. 


Nondurable goods industries, total ? 


Food and beverage. -_..._-. 
Tobacco. 


Chemical__- 
Petroleum and coal... 
Rubber. - . 


Sales, value (seas. adj.), total 


Durable goods industries, total 9 
Primary metal GORE 
Iron and steel___- 
Fabricated metal____- 
Machinery (including electrical) - 
Electrical 


Transportation equipnen nt- 

Motor vehicles and parts..._. . 
Lumber and furniture__.........- 
Stone, clay, and glass. 


Nondurable goods industries, total 9 - 


Food and beverage. 
Tobacco 
Textile 





Inventories, end of month: 
Book value (unadjusted), total- 


Durable goods industries, total 9 
Primary metal... 
Iron and steel 
Fabricated metal 
Machinery (including electrical) 
Electrical 


Transportation equipment. 
Motor vehicles and parts__- 

Lumber and furniture. 
Stone, clay, and glass 

By stages of fabrication: 
Purchased materials... 
Goods in process 
Finished goods_. 


Nondurable goods induction, total 9 
Food and beverage. 








Rubber q - : 3. 27 3. 32 35 3.39 
Dy stages of fabrication: : ; ; 
urchased materials.............- de ¢ 2 ) ) é 87 
Goods in process... ae i ( : 7 , 9 | ; : 3] 
Finished goods __ won 5 l { { 10.6 ' ), € ’ 10 

r i 1 g t 60. data! 7 . om 

taventories a a Beg —? : cover di 60, d k 1} ed nce estimat he “business” here includes only manufacturing and tr 
as wn on p. cover a or | rs, bot! nd I isted data for manufacturing are shown below; those for retail and whol 
8-9, 8-10, and 8-11, 9 Includes data not wn separately 
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att 960 ; 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 7 1 . 1961 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of lone 

BUSINESS STATISTICS — 


| Febru- | | | | ; 
| | a March April | May June | July | August Febru 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, | 
AND ORDERS—Continued | 


Inventories, end of month—Continued 
Book value f dj.), total bil. of dol 
Durable goods industries, total ? —_ do 
Primary metal do 
Iror i do 
Fabricated metal do 
Machinery (including electrical) _..--- do 
Electric = 


Transportation equipment 
Motor vehicles and parts 
Lumber and furniture 
Stone, clay ; 
By stages ¢ 
Purch 
Goods ir 


Finishe 
Nondurable go ndustrie 


Food and beverage. 
Tobacco 
Textile 
P 
Chemik 
Petroleun 
Rubber 
efag 


By 


do 
do 
do 
lectrical do 
do 
quipment (including motor ve- 


bil. of dol 


instries, total____._- do 
lied orders ¢ do 
mt unfilled orders 4 _.do 


vdijusted), total_..........do 


do 

do 

do 

: do 

ling electrical) __- do 

do 
equipment (including motor ve- 
bil. of dol 


Nondurable goods industries, total__..._- do 


Industries with unfilled orders @ do 
Industries without unfilled orders ¢ do 


Unfilled orders , end of month (unadj.), total -do.. 
Durable goods industries, total 9 cake ental ; 5.91 | . 5. 23 3.77 s ’ 42.58 
Primary metal siting i 5. 27 : K 3.92 : 3. 67 3. 5 3. 47 3. 46 
Iron and steel sae do ! 3. 7 3. : | : 2. 67 2.50 | 7 2. 32 2. 30 , 2.39 
Fabricated metal do 3. % 3. 27 3. 3.: : : | , K : { 2. 86 4 2.73 
Machinery (including electrical) do | 7 92 | 7.8 7.97 7. | y : : 5 7.4 2) 7 17. 36 
Electrical do 9.95 | { ) { | ). 40 , : 10. 10 
Transportation equipment (including motor ve- | | 
hicles) .. bil. of dol 5. | 5! 14. 69 ! 5.16 , 9% 14.73 
Nondurable goods industries, total @_.........do_.. 2. 58 


BUSINESS POPULATION 

Firms in operation, end of quarter (seasonally adjusted )§ | 
thousands 

New business incorporations (49 States) o’t._number , 669 713, 760 | ? 714, 579 | *? 16,340 





INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURESZ 


Failures, total Le = =—=hl (<téstiCS , 214 , 370 1, 269 1, 344 ; | 353 1, 404 | 





113 132 l 110 121 
193 195 ; 220 218 231 y 245 219 
210 196 | : 215 22% | q 218 229 31 231 228 
587 609 hO7 674 | | 57: %: 604 613 7 | 637 685 
98 111 143 140 135 116 139 12 130 151 


Commercial service 93 103 121 
Construction = 2: 
Manufacturing and mining... 
Retail trade a 
Wholesale trade 





Liabilities (current), total... 81, 508 i 78, 971 81, 520 


3, 993 5, § 7 16, 644 7 ’ 3, 579 4,128 
, 17, 877 | 28, 104 11, 231 

16, 104 7 18, 878 26, 111 
20,470 | 2% 23, 20, 894 2,493 | 20,199 | 28, 688 
5,116 . 127 7, 4 9, 989 | 8, 21 11, 362 


2. 501 7, 809 7, 065 6, 095 
770 19, 427 13,661 | 10,877 } 11,073 
527 19, 170 18, 483 31, 963 | > 21, 080 | 


3, 129 
11, 993 
14, 324 , 527 
15, 951 }, 687 | 14,116 18, 563 7, 588 | 
6, 27 , 460 9, 671 11, 420 6, 784 
51.0 | 50.7) 51.1 54.9 54.1 
| 


Commercial service 
Construction 
Manufacturing and mining- 
Retail trade r 
Wholesale trade. 


53, 671 | W), 945 70, 193 | 9, 192 73, 307 61, 732 97, 5f 80, 604 
| 
| 
| 








Failure annual rate (seas. adj.).No. per 10,000 concerns. | 54.8 9.6 | M.S 63.3 2.0} 63. 4 61.1 





r Revised ! Advance estimate. 
? Includes data not shown separately. 
ges, tobacco, apparel, petroleum, chemicals, and rubber) sales are considered equal to new orders 
t Revisions for 1947-58 to include data for Hawaii are available upon request. 


? Excludes number reported for Alaska: November 1959, 18; 1960—October, 23; November, 23; December, 15; 1961—January, 10; February, 2 
@ Includes textiles, leather, paper, and printing and publishing industries; unfilled orders for other nondurable goods industries sre zero {For these 
§ Revisions for 1956-59 appear on p. 13 of the May 1960 SuRVEY 


industries (food, bevera 
o' Data are from Dun & Bradstreet, Inc 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1960 . 7 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of oe l : ~ nee ~soe 
BUSINESS STATISTICS Ma Tune ly ug em-| 4 , wr n- ‘ " m 


COMMODITY PRICES 


PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMER 


101 14 


Prices recelyed, all farm productst 


C ommerci: al vegetab les 
Cotton 

Feed grains and he ay. 
Food grains. ..........- 


| 2 a ee 
Oil-bearing crops .. ° 
Potatoes (incl. dry edible beans) _- 
acccnebbiiceccnadben 


Livestock and products 
Dairy products_- 
Meat animals - 
Poultry and eggs_- 
_ 24 a 
Prices paid: 
All commodities and services 
Family living items 
Production items ae 
All commodities and services, intere 
wage rates (parity index) 


Parity ratio § 
CONSUMER PRICES 
(U.S. Department of Labor indé 


All items 
Special group indexes:* 

All items less food __- 

All items less shelter 

All commodities 
Nondurables 
Durables 

Services ........-. 


A pparel___.- 

Food 9 sn 
Dairy ‘products. 
Fruits and vegetables 
Meats, poultry, and fish 


Housing 9 ...._-- = 
Gas and electricity - 
Housefarnishings 
Es 

Medical care ia 

Personal care.......-.- 


Reading and recreation 

Transportation........__. 
a 
Public® ; 

Other goods and services 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
(U.S. Department of Labor inde 
All commodities a 1 


By stage of processing 
Crude matertals for further processing 
Intermediate materials, supplies, etc 
Finished goodsO _. 

By durability of product:* 
Nondurable goods 
Durable goods 


Farm products ? 

Fruits and vegetables, fresh and dried 
Grains... .-. 

Livestock and live poultry 


Foods, processed 9 
Cereal and bakery products. 
Dairy products and ice cream 
Fruits and vegetables, canned and fr 
Meats, poultry, and fish 


Commodities other than farm prod. and food 


Chemicals and allied products ¢ ‘ 109. 9 lf l 
Chemicals, industrial... _....____ do 4.1 24. 2 24. 2 124. § 4.6 } 24 y 5 3 123. § 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals d } i 94.2 5 { 5 95. 95 5 9s 04. 
Fats and otls, inedible d 5 51. 7 50. 2 47 : 48. 
Fertilizer materials “ ‘ } 1 ! iT l 110 : : 111.9 
Prepared paint.........____ : dc ) l } 3 l 3 ‘ 28. i 128 2 28. |} 128 4 


2 113 5. 7 ‘ 116. 

oe do r 120. ; 21. j 22. 2. | 123. 
Fivetzis -~ “aE eS _January 1958= d 101 f 102. 2.1 | : 102 
Gas fuels________ inne de 5 114.5 115.6 115.6 11.6 114. 5 { 0 120.2 | 
Petroleum and products... 1947-40=100 114. 115. ( 15 113.6 117. § 2 20. 7 aI. ( 120. 6 


Fuel, Speen, and lighting materials 9 


Furniture, other household durables 9 lo... : 123. 5 23. 7 23.5 123. § : 123 2: 122 
Appliances, household........._______- i 3. 3 103.3 | 103.2 3.1 102 01.7 101 "1 | 100.5 | 100 
Furniture, household..___.--___-_-_- do__- 2 124.9] 124.9 24. | 125.0 9| 125 25. ‘ 125. ¢ 125 
Radio receivers and phonographs. at uD 7 87.8 87.8 7 87.8 1 87 6 86. 4. 84 : 
— Se , 9.0 69. 1 69. 1 69. ( 69. 0 59. 0 69. B 33. 9 68. 39. 69.3 

* Revised 1 Index based on 1935 39— 100 is 213.0, {Revised beginning January 1958 to incorporate , 

y 1 beginn 0 ) price revisions for individual commodi ties; revisions for January 1958-December 1959 
iy A on Pe 26 of the January 1961 Survey (revisions for 1952-57 appear on p. 24 of the November 1959 SURVEY). §Ratio of prices received to prices paid (including petwrest, taxes, and wage age 
rates) New series; data prior to August 1958 are available upon request. ? Includes data not shown separately @ Revised beginning January 1958; revisions prior to December 195 
wil) be shown later. For actual wholesale prices of individual commodities, see respective commodities, © Goods to users, including raw foods and fuels. 
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March 1961 


Unless other wise 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | 


BUSINESS ST 


WHOLESALE 


PURCHASIN 


CONSTRU¢ 


Resident 
N onresident 


utility, tot 


Industri 
Commer 
Farm construc 
Publie utility 


nresident 
a it ry fac 
H ghway 
* Revised 


See correspor 


SURVEY OF CURRENT 


stated, statistics through 1958 and | 


ATISTICS 


PRICES 


( 


nroduct 


| products 


; POWER OF THE 


annual rates 


tit 


lexes based on 1935 


ig note on p. 8-6. 


Janu- Febru- M 
| ary | ary 4 


reh 


( <OMMODI ry 


BUSINESS 


1960 


| 


| 
| I May | June 
a 


August | ~*! 
Der 


PRICES—Continued 





"— Continued 


yn 
Con 


1947-49= 100_ 


DOLLAR 








CON: TION AND REAL 


ESTATE 





TION PUT IN PLACI 


r 
nd put 
do 

do 

do 
_.do 


do. 


..do. 
_.do 
do. 


do. 


t It do 


do. 


ee do__. 

and public 

mil. of dol. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


do... s , 500 
do. 1, 27% 9U6 1,512 


= Ve 5, 5, 448 5, 112 


39= 100 are as follows: Measured by—wh 
¢ Includes data not shown separately. 


21, 930 


9, pd 
3, 881 
1, 324 
5, 405 
16, O86 355 
560 4 4,698 | 5,083 8 4, 878 
1, 236 I 200 1, 283 | 1, 265 1, 430 1, 392 
5, 304 6, 168 5,639 | 5,768 6,121 | 5,987 


lesale prices, 43.6 (February); consumer prices, 16.9 (January 


ing with data for September 1955; unpublished revisions (prior to November 1958) will be shown later 


Dat from Bureau of the 


reports 


Yensus) reflect the new definition an 


i higher level of housing starts and include construction in Ala 


Septem | ‘ 





comparable figures fo 








SURVEY OF 


Unless other wise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
desrriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


Construction contracts in 48 States (F.W 
Valuation, total_- ee 


Publie ownership 

Private ownership 

By type of building: 
Nonresidential 
Residential 
Public works 
Utilities 


Engineering construction: 
Contract awards (ENR)§ 


Highway concrete pavement contract award 
Total_. tl 
Airports. 
Roads 
Streets and alleys 


HOUSING STARTSf 


New housing units started: t¢ 
Unadjusted: 
Total, inel. farm (public and private 
One-family structures 
Privately owned 
Total nonfarm (public and private 
In metropolitan areas 
Privately owned 


Seasonally adjusted at annual rate 
Total, incl. farm (nrivate only 
Total nonfarm (private only 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 


Department of Commerce composite t 1947-4 
American Appraisal Co., The: 
Average, 30 cities 
Atlanta __ 
New York 
- Frane isco___. 


Associated General Contractors (all types 
E. H. Boeckh and Associates:4 
Average, 20 cities: 

Apartments, hotels, and om ce » bull 1 
Brick and concrete av 
Brick and steel 
Brick and wood 

Commercial and factory buildings 
Brick and concrete_- 7 
Brick and steel_. 

Brick and wood_.- 


Frame 
Engineering News-Record:© 
Building__._.. 
Construction 
Bu. of Public Roads—Highway constructior 
Composite, standard mile (avg. for qtr.)__1946 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


Output index, composite, unadj. 9 
Seasonally adjusted 9? @__- 


Tron and steel products, unadj.@ 
Lumber and wood — unadj.@- 
Portland cement, unadj_. 


REAL ESTATE 


Horne mortgages insured or guaranteed by 
Fed. Hous. Adm.: Face amount__.__ thou 
Vet. Adm.: Face amount... 

Federal Home Loan Banks, outstanding adva 
member institutions nil 


New mortgage loans of all savings and loan 
tions, estimated totalt 
By purpose of loan:t 
Home construction 
Home purchase 
‘All other purposes. 
New nonfarm mortgages recorded $s 
estimated total 
Nonfarm 


Fire losses 











and December 
r 1960 are for 5 


t Revised. §Data for March, June, September, 
o' Data for March, May, August, and N 
t Revised series. Data (from Burea 
Alaska and Hawali; approximately com; ‘ 
tRevisions for Dept. of Commerce construct 
of headnote, p. 8-1. © Data reported at the 
for the composite index of construction mat 


1960 are f 


CURRENT 


CONSTRUCTION AND REAL 


1960 


BUSINE 


SS 


July 


| August y 


nts 


ber 


ESTATE—Continued 


11, 069 
1, 284 
5, 784 
4 000 


362, 163 
160, 340 


291 


2, 528 
4, 289 


82, 9OS 


Contracts in Alaska and Hawaii are 


1 reflect 


November 1959 
? Include 
EY (p. 20); re 


59 SURV 


3, 295 


1,018 


19? 0 


166. 4 
183.4 | 


416, 954 | 
180, 818 


ive 
| 
| 
 § 


9 


4,347 


90, 037 


1, 062.0 


1, 040. 0 


433, 655 


162, 077 


425, 124 
169, 070 


1, 736 


1, 316 | 


1,514 


81, 845 


1,216.0 


1, 202. 0 


| 403, 684 


150, 404 


1,741 


1, 140 
332 
508 
300 


2, 378 


84, 340 | 





979.0 
r 970.0 


390, 257 


141, 867 


1, 981 


101, 903 





more complet 


data for 


will be shown 


e coverage 


later. 
items not 
visior 


than 


shown separately. 
for 1958-September 1959 wil 


the old series and 





350 


410, 
131 


1, 571 


included beginning 1960 
inciusio 


{Copyrighted data; sec 


B Revisi 


be show 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and — - —_—— — — 1960 ; — ; 1961 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | y ; | lo ae Te j aoe - ; j 
BUSINESS STATISTICS Janu- | Febru- | wrarch | April May | June July | August eptem-| Hotober |Novem- | Decem-] Janu- | Febru 

ary ary | | ber ber ber ary ary 


DOMESTIC TRADE 


ADVERTISING 
Printers’ Ink tising index, seas. adjusted 
1947-49= 100 
2 do 


| 


Cor l Ine i 
Business papers 
Magazines — do 

Newspapers do 

Outdoor do 

Radia (network do 


Television (network) - - 1950-52= 100. | 


Television advertising 
Network 
Gross time cost ‘ thous. of dol 
Automotive, ine ing accessories... do 
Drugs and toiletries do 
Foods, soft drinks, confectionery do 





do 
do 
do 





Spot (national anc gional) 

Gross time costs, quarterly total do 
Automotive, including accessories... do 
Drugs and t do 
Foods, soft dr onfectionery do 





do 
do 
..do 


..d0 
do 
do 

2,118 

6, 257 


7.816 


3, 344 
3, 142 
3, 870 | 
7 ARS 
2, 608 »{ , 2 y = | 2, 092 

194 , 25,745 | 24, 482 9,787 | 15, 654 


thous. of lines ‘ 5,010 3, 619 


Newspaper advertising linage (52 cities), total. ..do__. , 61 3, 585 | 256, 32 273, 697 0, 5: 217, 418 
Classified do , 8, 100 5 5, 827 , 5, 63, 504 


Display, total... x Tas d 151, 561 » 45 , 501 | 203, 88% 5,545 | 153,914 


, 187 . 2 012 
Financial ic iebemmaseel do 3, 847 . 753 4, 4, 796 , 852 3, : 2 844 | 
General... ES . do 21, 8 25, 833 q 36, 30, : y 36, 341 
Retail . do 109, 604 145, 465 31, 94! 23, 4 144, 166 


Automotive 7 do__. b 12 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 


Seasonally adjusted quarterly totals at annual rates:t 
Goods and services, total bil. of dol. 








Durable goods, total 9 -- ..do 
Automobiles and parts_. do 
Furniture and household equipment do 








Nondurable xis, total 9 . jails ..do 
Clothing and shoes . 7 do 
Food and . c beverages... . ..do 
Gasoline and oil ; do 





Services, total 9 vceinad do... 
Household operation n ...do 
Housing.. I ES 
Transportation aS 








RETAIL TRADE 
ll retail stores 
Estimated sales (unadjusted), total......mil. of dol | , 54 , 153 | , & 18, 648 385 22, 25 5, #15, 097 





A 


793 5, 5,633 | 6,032 5, 833 4,17 q 44, 560 
097 3,2 2, 863 3, 232 42, Ade 
869 3. 2,661 | 3,027 
262 205 


Durable goods stores 9 _...-.. : — = 5, Of 5, 232 
Automotive grour do 3, 025 3, 129 
Motor-vehicle, other automotive dealers.do , BO 2, 964 ‘ 
Tire, battery, accessory dealers ..do at 165 | 228 


bo oo oe 


797 838 | 7 861 ¢ 886 922 | 
540 , 563 601 
321 : 323 321 


Furniture and appliance group. do ‘ 
Furniture, homefurnishings stores. do 5 509 548 
Household-appliance, TV, radio stores. .do- -- 96 288 290 


Lumber, building, hardware group _ Of 72 ¢ 906 | , 055 , 124 | , 053 J 1, 041 051 
Lumber, building materials dealerso’....do--_. 52 542 ; 732 | 85: 802 5 802 Sl4 ; 
Hardware stores es name ~ f 178 ; 264 266 251 z 239 237 305 at 

| | | | 
2, 831 2, 13 2, 28 2, 273 2, 183 12, 265 2, 616 , 904 | ‘10,528 
1, 130 170 7 , 95 889 | ‘749 





Nondurable goods stores ? - ... ..do... , 597 ; 1 
Apparel grou; do 792 946 | 1, 348 , 07: , OR: 943 
| 
| 











Men’s boys’ wear stores__-. do ¢ 153 222 : 2° 175 , 187 212 


Women’s apparel, accessory stores... do 363 320 526 35 | 5 369 39° 442 468 
Family and other apparel stores. do... : | 178 268 288 
Shoe store es ..do 6 141 





313 2: 249 | 212 
287 206 | 208 187 ¢ 233 202 2! is 











r Revised Not comparable with data through Ist quarter 1960 due to change in estimating procedures; figures comparable with Ist quarter 1960 are as follows (thous. dol.): 1960 
2d quarter, 174,245; 3d quarter, 135,013 2 Beginning January 1961, data represent ad page volume; comparable figure for January 1960, 9,743 Beginning January 1960, data for Alaska and 
Advance estimate t Revised series. Revisions for 1957—March 1959 appear on p. 17 of the July 1960 SURVEY ? Inclu jes data not shown separately. Com 


Hawaii are include 
ling materials dealers, and paint, plumbing, and electrical stores. 


prises lumber yards, buil 





S-10 SURVE CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 


RETAIL TRADE—Continued 


41] retail stores—Continued 

Estimated sales (unadjusted)— Continue 

Nondurable goods stores—Continued 

Drug and proprietary stores 
Eating and drinking place 
Food group e 

Grocery stores --- 
Gasoline service stations 


] 


General merchandise group 9 
Department stores, excl. mail-order 
Mail-order (catalog sales) 

Variety stores 

Liquor stores_. 


Estimated sales (seasonally adjusted), 


Durable goods stores 2 we 
Automotive group 
Motor-vehicle, other automotive dealer 
Tire, battery, accessory dealers 


Furniture and appliance group 
Furniture, homefurnishings stores 
Household-appliance, TV, radio st 


Lumber, building, hardware grou p 
Lumber, building materials dealer 
Hardware stores 


Nondurable goods stores 9 i: 
Apparel group , , 
Men’s and boys’ wear store 
Women’s apparel, accessory store 
Family and other apparel store 
Shoe stores . 
Drug and proprietary stores. 
Eating and drinking places__ 
Food group 
trocery stores... 
Gasoline service stations 


General merchandise group 9 
Department stores, excl. mail-or 
Mail-order (catalog sales) 
Variety stores__. 

Liquor stores — 

Estimated inventories, end of month 
Book value (unadjusted), total 

Durabie goods store 
Nondurable goods stores. 


Book value (seas. adj.), total 
Durable goods stores ? 
Automotive group 
Furniture and appliance group 
Lumber, building, hardware gr 


Nondurable goods stores 9 
Apparel group 
Food group 
General merchandise group 


Firms with 4 or more stores: 
Estimated sales (unadjusted), total 


Firms with 11 or more stores 
Estimated sales (unadjusted), total ¢ 


Apparel group 9? .... 
Men’s and boys’ wear stores 
Women’s - ema accessory stores 
Shoe stores. 


Drug and proprietary stores. 
Fating and drinking places__ 
Furniture, bomefurnishings stores_ 


General merchandise group 9 
Department stores, excl. mail-order 
Variety stores. 

Grocery stores... 

vumber, building materials dealers” 
Tire, battery, accessory stores 


Estimated sales (seas. adj.), total 9 


Apparel ey 4 a { 57 | } 262 
Men's and )0ys’ wear stores ic I ( 9 | 1 18 
W omen’s apparel, accessory stores... i 2 ] 114 7 l | ; 114 | 
Shoe stores... _. ‘ d | sf , * 82 


Drug and proprietary stores. 1 02 10 9 | 113 
Eating and drinking places. d : I : & : f MM 83 
Furniture, homefurnishings stores i | 3 37 3 7 : | | K K 38 39 37 


Department stores, excl. majl-order___. lo 7 7 B | 737 | 7 702 709 

Variety stores... ._. c } 25: 25 2 26 264 2 266 25 ; 254 241 
Grocery stores ; . 6 7 ¢ , 687 736 ,715 | 67 740 | , 706 1,744 750 
Lumber, building materials dealers” do ; y 5¢ 5 6 | 65 ; 5 6 65 64 
Tire, battery, accessory stores... j ) 8: 2 3! 7 82 d 81 | 79 


General merchandise group 9 5. ,16 308 238} 1,280] 1,293| 1,261] 1,262 27% 222 ,213 








* Revised. ! Advance estimate 2 Begit ¢y January 1960, data for Alaska and H ii are included. ? Includes data not shown separately. Comprises lumber yard 
materials dealers, and paint, plumbing, and r tores 





March 1961 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and |_ 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of wa Febru- | 


BUSINESS STATISTICS : - March | April | May June July 


OO DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 








RETAIL TRADE—Continued 


Department store 
Accounts receivable, end of month: 
Charge account 1947-49= 100 
Installment accounts. ona do 
Ratio of collections to accounts receivable: 

Charge accounts percent 
Installment accounts ; do 
Sales by type of payment: 

Cash sales _. percent of total sales 
Charge account sales. do 
Installment sales__- — eae ..do 


Atlanta... 
Boston. 
Chicago. 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Kansas City... 


| 
Sales, unadjusted, total U.8_........-..1947-49=100__| 
| 


Minneapolis 
New York 
Philadelphia. 
Richmond 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 


les, seasonally adjusted, total U.8.¢ - 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Kansas City 











WHOLESALE TRADE 


tal 
nt 





6.0 
| | 





EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION 





Alaska and Hawaii 
thousands 180, 439 


EMPLOYMENT 


institutional population, estimated number 14 
years of age and over, totald’...- thousands..| 124,606 | 124,716 | 124,839 | 124,917 125, 033 


T otal labor force, including armed forces _ 70, 689 70, 970 70, 993 2, 33 73, 171 


Civilian labor force, total® ‘ ..do 68, 168 68, 449 68, 473 70, 667 


Employed ..do 64, 020 64, 520 64, 267 i, 67, 208 
Agricultural employment ..do 4,611 4,619 4, 565 A K 5, 837 
Nonagricultural employment-__. do 59, 409 59, 901 59, 702 5 5 
Unemployed ..do 4,149 3, 931 4, 20¢€ 
ilian labor fc ree:@ 
d ‘ : ‘ 6.1 5.7 1 | B. ¢ | 5. 5.3 
Seasonally adjusted... -.-.- a . 5.3 ’ t 5 5 5.4 | 5. 5. § 5 j 6.8 
Not in labor force cicieeinanaicinimag ee 53,917 | 53,746 52, ! ¥, 50, 074 50, 948 52, 52, ; ’ 53,403] 54, 364 54, 024 


Employees on payrolls (nonagricultural estab.): 
Total, unadj. (excl. Alaska and Hawaii) A.-thousands 52,078 52, 060 2 f 52, 957 53 52,923 | 53,062 5 r 53,310 | + 51, 480 | » 51,105 
Manufacturing anuen do 16, 470 16, 520 , 16, 348 L 16, 250 16, 386 16, 505 h, 31: * 15, 836 [+ 15, 583 | © 15, 471 
Durable goods industries sseccévceeedeeceeds » Ge 9, 680 , 63 9, 516 9, | 0,342 9, 296 9. 403 ‘ 35 | 9.0651 8.914! »® 8 801 
Nondurable goods industries. .....- . do... 6, 830 6, 840 


6, 832 5, 6, 908 7, 090 7, 102 $e j 6,771 6,669 | » 6,670 
655 | 672 663 56 47 ’ O41 r 630 » 622 
95 u4 We t roo 89 
11 11 12 10 10 

51 5 l 145 142 


Metal.. 89 d o 96 
Anthracite- once ane oud 
Bituminous coal i astciact ia iailala 3 173 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production | 
thousands. _| 288 287 | 286 292 292 | 289 | t 285 286 284 | 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying......_.do... 105 104 103 3! 116! 117 ! 118 | 118 117 ' 114 109 104 
+ Revised. » Preliminary. { Revised beginning August 1959 to include data for Hawaii. @ Revisions for January 1947-December 1959 for department store sales and stocks, total U.S., 
seasonally adjusted, appear on p. 20 of the January 1961 Survey: revisions for the individual Federal Reserve districts will be shown later. § Effective with the January 1961 SuRVEY, estimates 
are based on the 1960 Census; for comparable revised figures (August 1957—October 1959), see ‘‘Current Population Reports”, P-25, No. 223. 
o' Data beginning January 1960 include figures for Alaska and Hawaii; see the December 1960 Survey for January 1960 estimates for those States 
@ For 1947-59 figures, reflecting adjustments of 1947-56 data to new definitions adopted January 1957 and monthly rates of unemployment (unadjusted), see pp. 22 and 23 of the April 1960 
SuRVEY; revised seasonally adjusted rates of unemployment appear in the January 1961 issue of the “Monthly Report On The Labor Force” (U.S. Department of Labor) 
A Total employment in U.S., including Alaska and Hawaii (thous.): 1960—December, 53,547; 1961—January, 51,704; February, 51,329 


| | 
Mining, total............-. — 58 | 669 | 77 677 | 
sinsaanbanenniian 16 4 12 
167 | 4 | 140 156 i 
| 








SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS March 1961 


1960 

Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and yl 

descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


| rae i 7% ; 
~— , silos ugust |>°P"*™-! october Novem- | Decem 
May | 1 uy | | ber ber ber 














E MP LOYME NT AND POPI IL ATION—Continued 





EMPLOYMENT— Continued 
Employees on payrolls of nonagricultur 
adjusted—Continued 
Contract construction 
Transportation and public utilities 2 - 
Interstate railroads__- 
Local railways and bus lines 
—s and warehousing 
Telephone 
Gas and electric utilities 


3, 098 3, 131 3, 069 
3, 939 921 3, 907 
912 | : 876 
91 


Wholesale and retail trade 
Wholesale trade _- 
Retail trade 9 
Genera] merchandise stores - 
Food and liquor stores._......-- 
Automotive and accessories dealer 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Service and miscellaneous 9 ..-_..-- 
Hotels and lodging places____- 
Laundries. ‘ 
Cleaning and snsidcien ple ants__- 

Government _-.. ecccces . 


Total, seas. adj. (excl. Alaska and Hawai 
Manufacturing 
Durable goods industries 
Nondurable goods industries 


Mining 

Contract construction . 
Transportation and public utilitie 
Wholesale and retail trade_____- 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Service and miscellaneous 
Government 


Production workers on manufacturing payr« 
Total. 
Durable goods industries______- 
Ordnance and accessories __- 
Lumber and wood products | (exce ept f 


Sawmills and planing mills__. 
Furniture and fixtures ___. 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 
Primary metal industries____- 
Blast furnaces, stee! works, and roll 


Fabricated metal products” 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical machinery __.-.- 
Transportation equipment ae 

Motor vehicles and equipment 

Aircraft and parts_- 

Ship and boat building and rey airs 
Instruments and related sae bo 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries 


Nondurable goods industries 
Food and kindred products? _. 
Meat products 
Canning and preserving 
Bakery products 


Tobacco manufactures. - 
Textile mill products 9 - 

Broadwoven fabric mills 

Knitting mills_. 
Apparel and other finished textile prod 
Paper and allied products. __- 

Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 


Chemicals and allied products___- 
Industrial organic chemicals___- 
Products of petroleum and coal__- 
Petroleum refining. ‘ 117 i | - 
Rubber products______- cbiiaie lo... ‘ 9 , i ‘ : 94 96 : 198 
Leather and leather products... 3% ‘ 323 | 32% 3¢ 32 318 
Production workers on mfg. nee, seas. a | | | 
, ae fit the nd 12, 536 12, 5% 32 12,472 | 12,476 | 12,407 2,321 | 12,1: 2,17 2, 048 
Durable goods industries __- "3 do 2 , 255 7 7,106 | 051 i 3 875 r ~ 824 
Nondurable goods industries____- do... 5, 293 5, 282 5, 284 »é 5, 371 5, 356 5, 32 » 28: 5, 224 
Production workers on manufacturing payrolls | 
Indexes of employment: | 
Unadjusted .-.1947-49= 100_.| i 1.0 : 99.7 
Seasonally adjusted See! ee ] ; 100.8 
Miscellaneous employment data: 
Federal civilian employees (executive branct 
United States] thousands 
Washington, D.C., metropolitan area do 


| 
| 
| 
i employees (class I railroads): i 


on 


2,158.7 | 2,160.5 | 92,330.7 |92, 342.9 |22, 290.2 |22, 212.9 | 2,213.3 | 2,213.9 | 2,192.9 | 2,188.9 
210.0 210.9 | 2212.2} 2212.2] 2211.¢ 218. 218.5 217. § 213. 6 214.0 | 
| | 





| | 
813 | 812 | 828 y § 787 782 5 5f » 731 


thousand 
60.9 | 0.9 31.2 | 62.2 | 62.7 62.0 a1. 5 59. 4 | 58.9 57.6 | 56.9 ? 55.1 » 54.9 
59.3 @.i * 58.9 58.2 » 54.6 » 55.0 





Unadjusted 1947 49100 
Seasonally adjusted : ic ' 60. 4 61.0 } | ; 61.4 | a he 60.7 60. 4 


’ Revised. » Preliminary. ! Includes Post Office videtenee hired for Chirstmas season; there were about 292,800 such employees in the United States in December 1960. ? Includes 
the following number of persons hired for the decennial census Total U.S. 180,000 nctagy ; 181, 100 (April); 53,700 (May); 15,600 (June); Wash., D.C. area, 680 (March); 910 (April); 340 (May 
240 (June). 9 Includes data for industries not Show n. o Except ordnance, machinery, and ag ation equipment. 

ATotal employees, incl. Alaska and Hawaii (thous.) 1960- December, 52,453; 1961—Janua 2,501; February, 52,225. ¢Employees in Alaska and Hawaii are included effective with Janu 
ary 1959 and August 1959, respectively. For all be anches of the Federal Gove rnment, civiliar a cmphogess in Alaska (at the end of January 1959) totaled 13,200 persons and in Hawaii (at the end 
of August 1959),.21,900 persons. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | = 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
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INDEXES OIF 


Construct 
Manuf 


Mit 


HOURS 


Chemicals a 
Industria 


Bitumir 
Petroleun 
contract 


Nonmeta 


All manufactur 
Durable 
Ordnance 
Lumber 


Sawmills 


Furniture 


Stone, clay, ar 


Primary metal 
Blast furnace 


* Revised 


9 Includes data for 


o"Except ordna 








Janu- 
| ary | 


Febru- 


ary 


| 


March 


April 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPUL 


May June July 
! 


August 


ATION—Continued 





1947-49= 100 
do 


j 
do 


WEEKLY PAYROLLS 


AND EARNINGS 


r worker on iyrolls of 
nt 


S do 
(except furniture) 
hours 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


shed textile prod See 
ts do 
rd mills do 


1 industries..do 


do 
do... 


do 





l-gas production (except 
hours 
and quarrying 
do... 
— 


ae 


se stores 
stores 


accessories dealers 


i] payrolls 


dollars-. 
do... 
do 
except furniture) 
dollars... 
do 


tures eS ._.do 





ss products... . do 





lustries Nee _ — 
teel works, and rolling mills 
dollars..' 


| 
inary. 


ndustries not shown separately. 
e, machinery, and transportation equipment, 


60 








i 


122. 89 





89. 60 


07. 36 


106. 49 | 














109. 70 


| 
I 











75. 89 
gy 


68 


110. 53 


91. 08 
98. 15 
108. 14 
84.19 
80. 00 
75. 74 


92. 75 


106. 78 


110. 60 





Gy 
98. 89 


108. 27 


81. 58 


61 
Ow 07 
106. 12 


109. 63 








® 97.07 
® 108. 41 
t 
| » 78.60 
| 
» 71.24 
? 91.00 


° 106.50 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of = Febru | : | | Septem- 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ni bt y | June | July | August |Septe 


| ] 
| Octobe r| 


Novem- | Decem- 
ber | ber 








EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 








HOURS AND EARNINGS—Continued 
Average weekly gross earnings work 
of nonagricultural establis Cont 
All manufacturing industries int 
Durable goods industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery (except electrical 
Electrical machinery .- 
Transportation equipment ¢ 
Motor vehicles and equip 
Aircraft and parts 
Ship and boat building and re 
Instruments and related produc 
Miscellaneous mfg. industri 


1 


Nondurable goods industries 
Food and kindred products 9 
Meat products 
Canning and preserving 
takery products 


Tobacco manufactures 
Textile mil! products 9 
Broadwoven fabric mills 
Knitting mills 
Apparel and other finished textile pr 
Paper and alllfed products 
Pulp, paper, and paperbonre 
Printing, publishing, and allied 


Chemicals and allied product 
Industrial organic chemical 
Products of petroleum and coal 

Petrolenm refining 
Rubber products 
Leather and leather product 


Nonmanufacturing Industrie 
Mining 
Metal 
Anthracite 
Bituminous coal 
Petroleum and natural-cas produ 
contract services) 
Nonmetallic mining and quarry 
Contract construction 
Nonbullding construction 
Bullding construction 


Transportation and public ut 
Local railways and bus line 
Telephone 
Qas and electric ut {litt 

Wholesale and retail! trade 
Wholesale trade_ 

Retail trade (except eating 
places) 9 - 
General merchandise stores 
Food and liquor stores 
Automotive and accessories dealer 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Banks and trust compantiest 
Service and miscellaneous 
Hotels, year-round. . 
Laundries 
Cleaning and dyeing plants. - 


Average hourly gross earnings per worker or 
of nonagricultural establishments 
All manufacturing industries... 

Excluding overtime$_. 

Durable goods industries 

Excluding overtime$____... 

Ordnance and accessories 
Lumber and wood products (except 


mwwnwnwnw 
ho ro hohe po 
whwrrrw 


—— bo 


Sawmills and planing mills 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 
Primary meta! industries 

Blast furnaces, steel] works, and rolling mil! 

dollars 

Fabricated metal products’... . do 
Machinery (except electrical) do 
Electrical machinery 


hor 
ow Noe 


RN w 
thorn 


Transportation equipment ? __. 
Motor vehicles and equipment. . 
Aircraft and parts. 

Ship and boat building and repair 

Instruments and related products 

Miscellaneous mfg. industries 


mhonpnr 


mon 


tor 


Nondurable goods industries. __ 
Excluding overtime§ _. 
Food and kindred products 9 ___. 
Meat products... 
Canning and preserving 
Bakery products. .. 
* Revised. » Preliminary 
o'Except ordnance, machinery, and trar 
9 Includes data for industries not shown sex 
tRevised series (first shown in September 
December 1957. 
§Derived by assuming that overtime hour 


Now popnwr 


tom poe 


a different basis and are not strictly 


100. 04 


tonhorrn 


towns 
Nwrwe www 


mb bo bo ht 


hoe rworrnr 
Sm ono non 


comparable 


“a 


bor 








with published 
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March 1961 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and _—_ ' tthe : 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | m | Febru- | | ht, Z * 
BUSINESS STATISTICS i ae | o- March April | May | June July August |" P ~ October | **S** tr teeing Febru 
ary er |} ‘ er ry iry 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 


HOURS AND EARNINGS—Continued 
er worker on payr ll 
nt Continued 


Continued 
Continued 


Average hourls 
of nonagri 
All manufactt 
Nondurabk 
Tobact 
Textile mill pr 


dollars 
do 
do 
ao 
..do 
do 


r ills do 
1 industries..do 
do 


hore 


do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
production (except 
dollars 
do 


ng 


dol. per hr-. 
do 
do... 
qu urterly 
lol. per hr._| 
do 
qtriy ao 
LABOR CONDITIONS 
Labor turnover ! uf. tablishment | 
A ecessit ate, tot mo. rate per 100en ployees..| 
New hire do_...} 
Separation . tot do a 
Quit do | 
Layoff do 
Industrial disputes (strikes and lockouts) 
Beginning in mont} 
Work stoppage — ‘ number. 
Workers inv d .... thousands 
In effect during mont! 
Work stoppages eendeweheiaes number 
Worker volved — thousands... 
Man-days idle during month s ee 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE 
Nonfarm placements thousands... 
Unemployment insurance programs: 
Insured unemployment, all programsf 9 ......do-..- 2, 370 
State programs:t 
Initial claims tana wan = . , 387 7 7 ’ , 407 
Insured unemployment, weekly average...do-._. 2,1! 2, 206 , 93) 5 , 657 
Percent of covered employmenta’.- ! 5 ! ‘ : 4.2 
Beneficiaries, weekly average. ....... thousands. , 981 | , 79: 7 392; 1,399 
Benefits paid ei ‘ mil. of dol... 287 : y ¢ | 206. 3 
Federal employees, insured unemployment 
thousands... 











450 





Veterans’ program (UCX):* 
Initial claims_ ‘ . —— 
Insured unemployment, weekly average... 
Beneficiaries, weekly average__....- eT Ss 
Benefits paid SS F 
Railroad progran 
Applications thousands 
Insured unemployment, weekly average_..do 


Benefits paid mil. of dol..| 
































d » Preliminary 
9 Includes dat t ywn separately. $Rates as of March 1, 1961: Common labor, $2.765; skilled labor, $4.120; equipment operators, $3.747. 
+Beginning with the October 1956 Survey, data are revised to include operations in Alaska and Hawaii; figures for State programs are also revised to exclude Federal employees’ 
program (shown separately below Total insured unemployment includes the UCV program (not shown separately) through Jan. 31, 1960 (expiration date) 

J' Rate of cover mployment expresses average insured unemployment in each month as a percentage of average covered employment for the most recent 12-month period for which data 
are available (the for covered employment data may range from 6 to 8 months). 

*New series. Data relate to persons eligible for compensation under the Ex-Servicemen’s Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958 (effective Oct. 27, 1958 
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1960 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and , : | | 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of : ; ae las | _ a 
ir | ne ll 


Decem- 
BUSINESS STATISTICS October 


er ber 
| 











FINANCE 





BANKING 
Open market SRS SARIS, end of n 
Bankers’ acceptances. .--- hoe 
Commercial and fing ance con D iny } yper 
Placed through dealers. 
Placed directly (finance ps per 


Agricultural loans and discounts outstandir 

cies snpervi ad by the Farm Credit Adr 
Total . 
Farr n ‘mortgage 
Loans to cooperat 


Other loans and discounts : 


loans: Federal land ban! 


Bank debits, total (3 
New Y ork City 
6 other centers 
Federal Reserve banks, condition, end of r 
total 9 
ve bank credit outs tandine tot 
iscounts and advances 
lnited States Government securitic 
Gold certificate reserves... 


Liabilities, total 9 _. 
Denosits, total 9 ‘ . 
Mem he or-hank rese rve halances 
Federal Reserve notes in circulation 


Ratio of gold certificate reserves to de 
note liabilities combined ae 


Allmember banks of Federal Reserve 
of daily figures:* 
Excess reserves 
Rorrowings from Fed. Reserve bs ink 
Free reserves... 


Weekly reporting member banks of Fed. Re 
tem, condition, Wednesday nearest end 
Deposits 

Dem: and, adjusted @ _....-- 

Demand, except interhs ink: 
Individuals, partnerships, and corp 
States and political subdivisions 
Tnited States Government___. 

Time, except interbank, total 9 ae 
Individuals, partnerships, and corp 
States and political subdivisions 

Interbank (demand and time) __. 


eee its, total 
U.S. Government obligat ions, direct 
teed, total 
Bills 
Certificates____- 
Notes and honds 
Other securities 


Loans (adjusted), total@ hoki f ¢ 66, 5% 7, 492 67, 843 38, 57, 948 
Commercial and industrial. ___ 1 °2 1/° 3 ( 2 1. 632 | © 31,093 | * 30, 955 


To brokers and dealers in securities d 1,7 ) 708 5} 1,982 1, 865 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying 


To nonbank financtal institutions. 
Real estate loans. 
Other loans 


Money and interest rates:§ 
Bank rates on business loans: 
In 19 cities__ 
New York City. 
7 other northern and eastern cities 
11 southern and western cities 


Discount rate, end of mo. (N.Y.F.R | 
Federal intermediate credit bank loan s 72 . 31 : | 
Federal land bank loanst Ti. re ; 5. 00 5. 0 » | 6. 00 | 
| | 
Open market rates, New York City | 
Bankers’ acceptances (prime, 9) da 
Commercial paper (prime, 4-6 m on tt 
Finance Co. paper placed directly 
Stock Exchange call | loans, going rs te 


Yield on U.S. Government securiti« 


3-month bills (rate on new Issue 
3-5 year issues 





Savings deposits, balance to credit of depo | 
New York State savings banks ac ), 20, ), 77 : 20, 684 20, 848 
U.8. postal savings]... . Sy ee q 209 , 849 836 


? 


| 





* Rev 5 » Preliminary 

*New pariee (ieomn Board of Gevern Federal I ve for } ta, see Federa serve Bulletins 

o& Includes Boston, Philadelphia, ¢ I 

TtRevised series, reflecting chang: 
September 1959 SuRVEY 

@For demand deposits, the term “ad i” deno lusion of ir bank a vernment deposits 
loans to banks (domestic commercial bank u) i r 

§For bond yields, see p. S-20. tMinor re ns Dr ante 19 ill ee he 

4 Data are as of end of consecutive 4-week ! f nont dic ’ pt June figure which is as of June 30 (end of fiscal year). 


des data not shown separately. 
appear in the 1959 edition of Business Statistics; January-June 1! 


and of cash items reported as in process of collection; for loans, 
ves (individual loan items are gross, i.e., before deduction of valuation reserv« 
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Uniess other wise stated, statistics through 1958 and — 1961 

descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of Some | Febru | | ew E — 

BUSINESS STATISTICS a March j ; | 5ep ‘ov ! ul Febru- 
wry ary | ber 0 y ary 


— a eS 


FINANCE—Continued 


—$—_—_—————— 


| 
CONSUMER CREDIT t | | 
(Short- and Intermediate-term) 
Total outstanding, et 1 of month - -. mil. of dol l 1 51,2 fi2, 35% 
Installment cred! 40, 651 41 
A mtomobile paper 16, 519 5, 626 | 3, 826 17, 170 17, 43 
Other consumer goods paper om 10, 386 26 92 | 10,281 10, 3% 
Repair and mode rnization loans ie 2, 769 { 2 | 2, 783 2,814 2 
Personal loans . 10, 064 3 - 386 10 





By type of hol 1 

iq] 34, 332 < } d ‘ : 431 
15, 366 F, 1 
10 168 11, 0380 


mpanies 


Consun nance companies 
Other 


3 
3 
1 


739 
5, 406 
2, 103 
1, 189 

iso 


Retail 


Departn 


Nonir 


Single-1 


Comn 


ed and repaid 


7 
do 


} 
do 
Automotl r : do 
Other T T r¢ s paper do 
All other e do. 


FEDERAL GOVERN MENT FINANCE 


of dol 


do 


Expenditure 


Interest on T 


investment accts.c” 


Nonint 
Obligations guaranteed 1.8. Govt., end mo_.do-. 
U.S. savit ee 
Amount outstanding, nd of month do 
Sales, series I nd H ..do 
Redemptior a * 
LIFE INSURANCE 


+ 





rance:} 
17.S. life insurance companies | ' 
mil. of dol__; 114, 202 ‘ , 965 5, 38 115, 908 | 5 f | f 047 
ind foreign, total | 
mil. of dol. 57,061 57, 1¢ 7,214 57,2 57, 494 57, f 7 : 58, 164 
; 7,011 5 3, 808 2: 661 5 ASO : 
3, 257 ‘ 7 3, 304 3, 317 3, & 3, 3, 546 
' 807 843 5 5, R68 
3,7 767 3, 766 3,77 3,758 | 3,756 


, 114 24, 224 24, 384 24, 473 24, 608 24, 72 24, 743 24, Wi 


T 


, 586 





: «-- ~ ao. 
State, cour mT icipal i do. 
Publi nt t m - — do. 
tailr 1 do. d 

al and miscellaneous FF) do... 23, 907 24, 002 24 





Industri 
r Revised Preliminary +Revised series (to incorporate more comprehensive information rect ntly available, other changes, 
g August 1950 Revisions for installment credit ¢ xtend back to June 1956; those for noninstallment credit, back to January r 
60 and November 1959 ts ues of the Federal Reserve Bulletin *For data prior to March 1959, see Federal Reserve Bu lletina €Data for net receipts and tot 
lata for July 1958—July 1959 will be shown later ¢’For data prior to January 1959, se Treasury Bulletins TR 


and to inclu oO » beginning January 
isions prior to Nove 


n interfund transactions, compat able « 


penditur 
J 1 be shown later. 


sior 
1 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through | 1 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of . ; ’ 
BUSINESS STATISTICS . ‘ fay , 


158 1 
8 an 








LIFE INSURANCE—Continued 


Institute of Life Insurance@— Continued 
all U.S. life insurance companies 

eks (book value), domestic and foreign, total ; 
I I : y s, SS: 
Preferred (U.S.) wie 1 723 : ; 1. R36 
Common (U,8.).-.- Staind 1, 94 { 7 wit : 1 994 
Mortgage loans, total ‘ { f 12 631 ; 41’ 099 
Nonfarm. sonens 75 8 ! 37, 722 37 3 38, 153 


Real estate__. i biesie ie 
Policy loans and premium notes 


Other assets........-- 
Life Insurance Agency Management A 
Insurance written (new pald-for insurance 
Value, estimated total B 
Group and wholesale 
Industrial_......-. 
Ordinary total... 


New England_._- 
Middle Atlantic 
Fast North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic. _- 
East South Central 


West South Central 
Mountain. _- : ; 
~acific (incl. Alaska and Hawa 
Institute of Life Insurance: t 
Payments to policyholders 
mated total............-- 
Death benefits.__... 
Matured endowments 
Disability payments_ 


and benef 


Annuity payments 
Surrender values 
Policy dividends mee 

Life Insurance Association of America 

Premium tncome (39 cos.), quarterly 

Accident and health.._... 
Annuities ital 
Group.... 
Industrial 
Ordinary 


MONETARY STATISTICS 


Gold and silver: 
Gold: 

Monetary stock, U.S. (end of mo 

Net release from earmark $_. 

Exports. ; 

eee ae 

Production, reported monthly total ¢ 
Africa... jetta 


Price at New York 
Production: 


United States aabed 
Money supply (end of month, or last V 
Currency in circulation __- , 
Deposits and currency, total 
Foreign banks deposits, net 
U.8. Government balances. 
Deposits (adjusted) and currency, total 
Demand deposits, adjusted4_____- 
Time deposits, adjusted¢ 
Ourrency outside banks. ......___- 
Turnover of demand deposits except interbar 
U.8, Government, annual rates, sea iste 
New York City._- ratio of debits to dep« 
6 other centersc?__...___ d 
337 other reporting centers 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY 
Manufacturing corporations (Fed. Trade and SEC ‘ 

Net profit after taxes, all industries mil 1 : as Fe 3, 612 
Food and kindred products......._.._. 261 5 |. ; 3Af 
Textile mill products oinnindiiel ( { sae 80) 
Lumber and wood products (except furnitu 

r ad ] ) " oer a4 
144 


) 


’ Revised. ? Preliminary. 1 Ineluds 1 by regior footnote “‘t’’ for p. 8-17. 
tInsurance written includes data for Alaska Hawaii beginning 1958; revised figures for 1958-April 1959 (including t 
policyholders, etc., include data for Alaska beginning January f 
? Includes data for the following countries not shown separately 
qThe term “adjusted” denotes exclusion of interbank and U.S. Government de posits; fo 
tRevised series, replacing unadjusted rates shown prior to the February 1960 SURVEY al neorporating two major changes 
data back to January 1950. . 
d'Includes Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, and Los Angeles 
©F fective with the July 1959 Survey, estin » based 
previously published data. Comparable data for Ist quarter of 1958 are available upon request 


ind for H veginning September 1959 §Or increase in earmarked gold 
Mex Br oI Nicaragua; Australia; and India 


See the January 196¢ 


3,980 
1,376 


will be 


shown 


] 


Li 








il 


for demand deposits, also exclusion of cash items reported as in process of collection. 
Federal Reserve Bulletin for 


n the latest revised (1957) Standard Industrial Classification Manual and, for most industries, are not comparab 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and —— = 5 . 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | Seana | Febru | | | 
anu. ; ** io | Mareh | April May June July | August | 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 
ary ber 








FINANCE—Continued 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS— Continued 


ufacturing corporations Continued 
Net profit sfter taxé Continued 
Chemieals ar ied products mil. of dol 
Petroleun 7 do 
Stone, clay I rlass products do 
Primary nonferrous metal : do 
Primary ] do 
Fabricate metal product except ordnance, 
nsport. equip.) mil. of dol 
lectrical) do 
; 


refinir 


ip., and supplic do 
nt (except motor vehicles, 
1 
l 


of dol 
y industries 


industries 
fter taxe 


Bond Buyer 


SECURITY MARKETS 


Brokers’ Balances (N.Y.S.E. Members 
Carrying Margin Accounts 


Cash on hand and in banks _.....-mil. of dol. 
Customers’ debit bal . ) 
Customers’ free credi 

Money borrowed 


Prices 
aka a YO. 08 
Domestic ra “% | 90.18 
Foreign ; | 2. § 82. 59 25 | ¥ 81 
Standard & Poor’s Corporation: | 


Industrial, utility, and raflroad (A1+ Issues) | 
Composite nds) dol. per $100 bond_.} 94.2 96 
er ipal (15 bonds a 102.3 | 106, 

U.S. Treasury b is, taxable =a — 84. 24 5 we SS 


| 
Total, excluding U jovernment bonds (SEC): | 
All registered ex« | 
Market value 

Face value R _..do 


New York Stock Exchange | | | | 
, dianeraa do_...| 144,924 | 131,601 | 155,685 | 136, 699 | 137, 916 114, 373 | 130 104, 2 
132 


thous. of dol- 148, 246 | 133, 529 | 157, 591 138, 221 139, 696 | 156,527 | 115,992 & 107, 1 
109. 


146, 910 | 135, 138 | 158,056 | 131,152 | 133, 902 | 150, 183 121, 746 


Market value ‘ 
Face value do 143, 885 | 133,179 56, 052 129, 427 | 132,101 | f 119, 997 | 
New York Stock Exchange, exclusive of stopped | 
sales, es thous. of dol. 116, 340 | 116, 392 32, 110, 727 
U.S. Government do 0 2 » | : 0 
Other than U.S. Government, total§ do_...| 116,340 | 116, 390 3% 110, 724 | 114, 871 20, 46: 93, 696 | 109. 
Domestic ss do 110, 125 | 110,029 | 125,256 | 104,813 | 109,044 5,173 | 87, 282 | 102,¢ 
Foreign do.. 6, 215 6, 361 4, 7 | 5,911 | 5, 827 5, 29 6,414 6 


106. 


114, 871 , 406 93, 696 | 109, 
0 


Value, issues listed on N.Y.S.E., end of mo 
Market value, total, 3 c ] 109,007 | 109,395 | 106,876 | 108, 994 110 
Domestic ‘ beaten _..do_. 103, 596 | 104,346 | 106,814 | 106,176 | 106, 104, 039 | 106,149 | 107, 
abi ~--7"do.---| 1,610] 1,621 1, 634 | 1,626 | 1,612] 1,622] 1,602] 1,6 


ll issues§ mil. of dol..| 106, 287 | 107,041 | 109, 655 





Foreign 

Face value, total, all issues§.. __.------@0_...| 120, 431 | 120 40 20, 627 | 121,007 | 120,979 | 117,060 117,004 | 118,018 
Domesti« a Se 117 237 | 117, 277 oo 117, 740 117, 719 | 113, 780 | 113,748 | 114, 763 
Foreign maine do 1,988; 1,985 a 1, 969 1, 960 1,979 1,955 | 1,953 
r Revised. 
>See corresponding note on p. S-18 tRevisions for January-March 1959 will be shown later. 
§ Data include bon f the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development not shown seps 
7Number of bor represent number currently used; the change in the number does not affect the continuity of series. 
qPrices are derived from averagt yields on basis of an assumed 3 percent 20-year bond. 


Septen 


9 Includes data not shown separately 
arately; these bonds are include din computir 


93. 09 


19 


™ | 117,722 


17 118, 667 | 


115, 822 


116, 622 
99, 342 
( 


99, 342 


92. 887 


ng the 


ll 
2, 200 


113, 600 
120, 17¢ 


109, 300 


10%, 300 


105, 423 
1. 590 


116, 147 
112, 895 


1, 47 


average price of 





all listed bonds. 





S-20 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 








SECURITY MARKETS—Continued 


Bonds—Continued 
Yields: 
Domestic corporate ( Moody’s) percent 
By ratings: 


do 
do 
do 


BY groups: 


ndustrial i 
Public utility... -.. 
Railroad 
Domestic municipal: 
Bond Buyer (20 bonds) 
Standard & Poor’s Corp. (15 bonds)-- 
U.S. Treasury bonds, taxable§ 


Stocks 
Cash div idend payments publicly reported: t 
Total dividend payments.._.. nil 


Finance 

Manufacturing 

Mining 

Public utilities: 
Communications 
Electric and gas- 

Rai!road_ 

Trade 

Miscellaneous 

Dividend rates, prices, yields, and earnings, comm 
stocks (Moody’s): 

Dividends per share, annual rate (200 stock 
Industrial (125 stocks) 1 
Public utility (24 stocks) - 1 
Railroad (25 stocks) _ _. lo 


dollar 


Bank (15 stocks) 
Insurance (10 stocks) _. 


Price per share, end of month (200 stocks) ¢ 
Industrial (125 stocks) 
Public utility (24 stocks) 
Railroad (25 stocks) 


Yield (200 stocks) 
Industrial (125 stocks) 
Public utility (24 stocks) - 
Railroad (25 stocks) 
Bank (15 stocks) 
Insurance (10 stocks) __ 


Syeaings per share (at ‘snnual rate), quarterly 
Industrial (125 stoc d 
Public utility (24 ssockia) 
Railroad (25 stocks) 


Dividend yields, preferred stocks, 14 h 
(Standard & Poor’s Corp.) - 


Prices: 

Dow-Jones averages (65 stocks) _ ___ 
Industrial (30 stocks) ____ 
Public utility (15 stocks) 
Railroad (20 stocks) 

Standard & Poor’s C Yorporation: a" 
Industrial, public utility, and railroad: 

Combined index (500 stocks) 1941 


Industrial, total] (425 stocks) 2 
Capital goods (127 stocks) 
Consumers’ goods (193 stocks) 

Public utility (50 stocks). - 

Raliroad (25 stocks) _ _. 

Bank 
N 'y. City (11 stocks) - 
Outside N.Y, City (16 stocks) 
Fire insurance (15 stocks) 


Sales (Securities and Exchange Commission 
Total on all registered eeengee: 
Market value._.___. sna mil lo] 
Shares sold _ . ...-.-thousand 
On New York Stock Exchange: 
Market value._.___- F m 
Shares sold_. th ( 
Exclusive of odd lot and heraivente sales 
Times). .... thou 


Shares listed, N.Y. Stock Exchange, end of n mo 
Market value, all listed shares. ; 1 
Number of shares listed 





r Revised. » Preliminary. 

§For bonds due or callable in 10 years or more 
tRevisions for 1957-1959 are shown on p. 36 of the 
? Includes data not shown separately. 


Number of stocks represents number currently used 


hange ir 


SURVEY OF 


TRRENT 


1960 
j 


May | June | July 


FINANCE—Continued 


BUSINESS 


August 


°M- | October Novem-| Decem 
I 


er | ber 








2,862 | 3,119 | 


3, 751 
| 116, 064 


71,877 | 80,851 


53,870 | 65, 350 


298, 143 


292, 392 


300, 901 


6, 274 5, 306 


283, 318 | 281, 529 | 





4.00 | 
5.01 


4 
60. 39 


| 
3. 60 


3,450 | 3, 192 3,2 
109, 989 | 101, 085 |r 104, 671 
| | 

j 
2, 867 2, 700 2 a 
74,704 | 70,210 | 72,365 


60,854 | 54, 431 


62, 002 


292,991 | 306, 967 
6, 370 | 6, 388 6, 458 





6, 398 | 





imber does not 


ct continuity of the series 


March 196! 


1961 


Janu Febru 
ary 





March 


1961 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Ex 
M ilit 


rts ol 


| 


| 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1960 


June July | August 


ayy 
Febru- | yfarch | pril | 
ry 


Janu- May 


ry | 





INTERNA 


TIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 





military 


QUARTERLY)® | 


of dol 

..do 
trans- 

mil. of dol 
do 

- do 


.-mil 


_ ae 


..do 
..do 
..do 

do 


do... 


..do.. 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


_.do 


5, 000 
744 | 
1, 159 


6, 049 
3, 858 
233 
736 


1, 222 


+1, 469 








FOREIGN TRADE 


Indexes 
lise:© 
1936-38 = 100 
] 


do 


..do 
do 


do 


1952-54= 100 
..do 


do 


..do 


do 


} 
vj 


rt vi 


Shipping Weight 


Republic of Indor 

Republic of the Pt 
Europe: 

France 

East Germ 

West Germa 

Italy 


Union of Sovi 
United Kingd 


North and South An 


Canada 


thous 


Value© 


x reexports, 


et Socialist Republics 


erica: 


Latin American Republics, total 9 


Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 


Colombia 
Cuba 
Mexico 
Venezuela 


* Revised 
® Revisior 
tAdjusted for t 
© Revisions for 195 
Excludes “‘s} 
Data include 
tion” shipment re 


» Prelin 


inary 


llows (mil 


adj.... 


dol) 
AExcludes ‘‘special category” shipments. 


do 
do 


of long tons. 


lo. 


totalq 


mil. of dol 


Less than $50,000 
for 1958-1st quarter 1959 appear on p. 14ff. of the June 1960 SuRvVEY. 
ilance-of-paymen ts purposes, mainly for valuation, coverage, and timing. 
8 and 1959 will be shown later. 
1l eategory”’ shipments and all commodities exported under foreign- 
hipments (military and economic aid) under the Mutual Security 
January 196-January 1961, respectively 

2 Includes countries not shown separately. 


G 


10, 934 


14, 405 


17, 128 





17. ; 
18 
66. 


40. § 





5O "¢ be | 


? Revisions for September 1959 (units as above); Exports, 8,294; imports, 15,7 


o"Excludes military expenditures. 

id programs as Department of Defense controlled cargo 
Total MSP military shipments (including, since early 1956, also “‘consumables and construc- 

; 117.2; 114.7; 94.0; 100.0; 70.2; 62.6; 53.5; 53.9; 73.1; 53.3 


107.9 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 
1959 edition of | 


descriptive notes are shown in the 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


INTERNATIONAL 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Value 


Continued 
Continued 
Exports of U.S. merchandise, total] 
By economic classes: 
Crude materials......- 
Crude foodstnffs 
Manufactured foodstuffs 
Semimi anufac tures 9 
Finished manufactures 9 - 
By principal commodities 
Agricultural } products, iotald 


and beverage 


Cotton, unmanufactured_. 
Fruits, vegetables, and preparatio 
Grains and preparations 
Packinghouse products_. 
Tobacco and manufacturesA- 
Nonagricultural products, total. 
Automobiles, parts, and access« 
Chemicals and related products$ 
Coal and related fuels 
Iron and steel produc 


Machinery, total§ 


Agricultural 

rractors, parts, and acce 
Electric a] 

Metal working§ 

Other industrial _. 


Petroleum and products 
Textiles and manufactures 


General imports, total - 
By geographic regions: 
Africa. 
sia and Oceanis 
Europe q 


Northern North America 
Southern North America 
South America... 
By leading countries: 
Africa 
United Arab Republic (Egypt Regi 
Union of South Africa__-. 
Agia and Oceania: 
Australia, including New Guirtea 
Colony of Singapore 
India and Pakistan_.._. 
Japan. 
R epublic ‘of Indonesia. 
Republic of the Philippines 
Europe: 
France 


Union of Soviet Socialist Repub lics. 
United Kingdom.___- 

North and South America: 
Canada.... 


Latin American Republics, totalc"__. 


Argentina 


Imports for consumption, total 
By economic classes: 
Crude materials. . 
Crude foodstuffs 
Manufactured foodstuffs and beverages 
Semimanufactures 


By principal commodities: 
Agricultura! products, total¢’. 


Cocoe (cacao) beans, incl. shells_. 
Robber, 


Suga 
Ww a ‘and mohair, unmanufactured 
Nonagricultural products, totalc* 


Furs and manufactures 

Iron and steel products@* ‘ 

Nonferrous ores, metals, and mfs., total 
Copper, incl. ore and manufactures 
Tin, including ore_. 

Paper. base stocks___. 

Newsprint... 

Petroleum and products 





SURVEY 


and 


JF CURRENT 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE t 


BUSINESS 


| 


igust 
ber 











29. 
54 


° 122.3 


Septem | ' 
pte Octot 


Mar« h 


Novem- Decem- 
: er ber 


NITED STATES—Continued 

















1961 


* Revised. 
with finished manufactures. o'Ineludes data not shown sepa 
1” ex; 8. Comprises pig iron, scrap, steel mil! products, ar 
1958 will be shown later. *New series; see note marked “@” 


© Revisions for 1958 and 1959 will shown later See similar note on p. 8-21 


‘special cate-gory, type I’’ arx 
§Excludes “special categ 
data for import 


? Data for semimanufactures reported as ‘ 
acco are included in the nonagricu)tural products total. 
| products; excludes advanced manufactures. Revised exports and 





March 1961 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and [ 1960 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 


nae 
BUSINESS STATISTICS a — March | April ay | July August 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Airlines 


TRANSPORTATION 
| 


| 


Fed. Re: 
1935-39= 100 
do 
‘ do 143 
rest product icin tpeancncaeasel 141 


Grain and grain products eon 137 
Livestock * 2 GPS. s _.do_. | 35 
Ore a 7 do 310 
Merchandise, | aE ..do 24 
M iscellanes i bintecusenbteda 131 





Financial operations 
Operating revenues, total _.-.-----!Mil. of dol ’ 789.4 

Freight - _. SES ’ 667.8 .. 2 7 694.7 

Passenger CTs KS 55.1 52 | g | 60.2 


Operating exper ee > = 633. 9 ‘ M48. : 644.0 
Tax accruals, joint facility and equipment rents 

mil. of dol 111.8 
Net railway operating income Slshoed ig “See 43.5 
Net income fter taxes Ee Tae 30. 4 





Operating result 
Freight carried 11 mil. of ton-miles_. 
Revenue per ton-! . . cents_ 
Passengers carried 1 mile (revenue) millions. _| 
| 


Waterway Traffic | 








foreign trade 
thous. of net tons__/ 
Foreign vessel - aoa bata 


United State = . do__. 


Panama Canal 
Total. _. . _......thous. of long tons... 
In United States l cundwaia 


r Revised » Preliminary 4 Deficit 

§ Data beginning 1959 include operations intra-Alaska and intra-Hawaii, not included in earlier figures 
9 Includes data not shown separately. 

@ Revisions for 1958-October 1959 are available upon request. 


Data for April, July, October, and December 1960 cover 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks 








SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and — 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of om. | br R etaien, | | Novem- | Decen 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ~ AT un | Augus or | October |e dd bee 

t I x” 





TRANSPORT ATION AND COMMI NIC ATIONS— ‘ontinued 


TRANSPORTATION—Continued 


Travel 
Hotels: 
Average sale per occupied room. r 4 8. O 8. 61 73 9. 26 7 9. 6 9. 47 10 04 } 9.62 
Rooms oceupied perce! f tot f f 67 | } 7] | 67 63 
Restaurant sales indext same month 1951=1 1 4 1 7 113 | ‘ 1 114 | 107 
Foreign travel: 
U.S. citizens: Arrivals 
Departures 
Aliens: Arrivals 
Departures 
Passports issued and renewed_ 
National parks, visits§ 
Pullman Co.: 
Revenue passenger-miles__._. r 12 312 7 | 3 5 } 2 21 
Passenger revenues us. of d 5, 52 5, 052 5, 134 i O11 7 73 16 3, 237 3, 85: 3,507 | 5,060 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Telephone carriers: 

Operating revenues ? 

Station revenues 
Tolls, message 

Operating expenses, before taxes 

Net operating income. 

Phones in service, end of month 
Telegraph, cable, and radiotelegraph carrier 
Wire-telegraph: 

Operating revenues tl 

Operating expenses, incl. depreciation 

Net operating revenues 
Ocean-cable: 

Operating revenues 

Operating expenses, incl. depreciatior 

Net operating revenues 
Radlotelegraph: 

Operating revenues 

Operating expenses, incl. depreciation 

Net operating revenues 








CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 





CHEMICALS 

Inorganic chemicals, production: { 
Acetylene ; 

Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous (commer 

thous. of 


n 


Calcium earhide (commercial) 
Carbon dioxide, liquid, gas, and solid. 


Chlorine, gas__ 
Hydrochloric acid (100% HC}) 


Nitric acid (100% HNOs,) 

Oxygen (high purity) 

Phosphoric acid (100% P30s) thou 

Sodium carbonate (soda ash), synthet 
thous. of 

Sodinm bichromate and chromat: 

Sodium hydroxide (100% NaOH) 

Sodium silicate (soluble silicate glass), 
thous. « 

Sodium sulphates (anhydrous, re fined: Glau 

crude sult cake) thou f 
Sulfuric acid (100% Hy80,)_- 


Organic chemicals: 
Acetic acid (synthetic and natural), pr 


Acetic anhydride, production 
Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin), production 
Alcohol, ethy}: 
P roduction4. s. of proo 
Stocks, end of monthq 
Used for denaturation _ 
Withdrawn tax-paidq 
Alcohol, denatured: 
Production thous. of 
Consumption (withdraw: — 
Stocks, end of month 


Creosote oil, production... ____ t gal ’ 085 f 7, 95: 4 
DDT, production. __- hous. of I! 13, 86% 12, 37 13, 617 3, 393 13, 7 | 13,531 14, 52% 3, 7h 186 8: 
Ethyl acetate (85%), production i 8,5 5, 925 7, 705 232] 7. 3706} 7,103 





Ethylene glycol, production 1 2 121 5, 627 11, 67 104, 939 | 108, 792 
Formaldehyde (87% HCHO), production 791 1 f 15¢ l 147,933 | 138,955 | 1 : 110, 36 148, 282 142 755 9 3 135.529 | 129. 894 
Glycerin, refined, all grades: ‘ ; si ee 
Production pa On 1 o 97 700 4 2M . . ’ mn fH 24. 300 
Stocks, end of month__ ( 10. 1 0, 2 42. 304 43, 100 5 299° 9 27400 | 29100 | 26.600] 265 ) ; 
Methanol, production: Bain = | anal " atin sic 
Natural. ' , 123 , . : si ; 
ence . © ] ) l 7 15€ 137 r 168 
Synthetic ‘ 2 524 5.523 2 { ? 2 5S 5. 300 26. 082 26, 502 5, 235 5, 051 
Phthalic anhydride, production _. hot 30, 67 31,4 36, 55 5S 35, 06: 31, 98: 30, 612 33,127 | 29,169 | 29; 26, 520 
r Revised. 4 Deficit. 1 See note “4” ta beginnir ne 1 t i 
- e . f ine co t ducer 1d warehouse st consumers’ are not included). 
fRevised series (first shown in October 1959 § VEY), reflecting change it mpa base period: monthly averages (1929 50) and sens my t for 1953-59 appear 
January 1961 SURVEY. i . tidy < phot dears anette raei 





22, 900 20, 900 





p 


§ Beginning with the October 1959 Survey, the figures includ t ." t McKinley, Alaska and iii National Park, Hawaii. Data beginning January 1960 reflect rev 


j 7isi 9 Includes « hown senaratel + Rex r cS? ony 
tions of visits. ? Includes data not st wn se ely " ’ r 1957 pear on he April 1960 SURVEY: the 195 ‘8 data shown therein have been further revised 


revisions, es well as those for January-Au , will be show 
o' Data (except for alcohol) are report« I ‘ I ent content of ecified material unless otherwise indicated. 


q Effective July 1960, data include amounts ¢] ied as “‘spirits.’ ine 1 lata on comparable basis (thous. gal.): Production, 53,137; stocks, 129,041; withdrawn tax-paid, 5 





1961 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


March 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and |___SSEEEEEEESESEeESSFSFSFSFSFSFEeEF ee 1960 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | ea Febru- ae i a : io 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ary rr March April May June July August 
tl I | 


6 ie dal 
SepteM-| Heroty 
ber ctober 


} ber 








CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 


FERTILIZERS 
1, 431 | 392 


Consumption (i0 States = thous. of short tons 406 510 1, 146 2, 205 

Exports, total? ¢ short tons , 503, 586 | 547,146 | 4& j2 | 641, 697 d : 17, , 384, 033 

Nitrogenous materials do 30, 24, 632 36, 063 6, 575 46, 888 : 37 
Phosphate materials do 313, 404, 784 | 413,006 | 425, 667 | 522,742 
Potash materials do . 67,017 83, 988 31, 353 60, 621 





586 


Imports, total? ¢ siinianeel do ‘ 1367, 805 | 204,711 | 274, 835 
Nitrogenous materials, total ? ..do 118, 667 |r 188, 100 | 163, 619 |” 131, 608 
Nitrate of soda do ‘ 17, 622 | * 58,098 29, 535 | ° 45, 865 43, 82 , 62 5, 31: 53, 628 
Phosphate materials do , 737 8,814 6, 918 9, 863 15, 041 25, 386 i, 4 A, 6 , 380 
Potash materials. - - : sandal ; do 72,275 | 41,117 38, 932 | "39,963 | : 
Potash deliveries do 182, 836 | 232,181 | 356,235 | 254, 146 i. i, 769 i 745 
Superphosphate and other phosphatic fertilizers (100% 
P,0s):3 
Production. ..short tons 
Stocks, end of month ‘ do 


MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 


242, 513 243, 929 | 256, 674 x 910 | 191,627 | 185, 533 
367, 853 223, 136 | 224, 376 q ,655 | 372,897 | 360, 517 


Explosives (industrial), shipments 
Black blasting powder thous. of Ib f 42 128 
High explosives 7 7 84, 515 , 33 7, 04, 301 
Paints, varnish, and lacquer, factory shipments t 
Total shipments mil. of dol 3 163. 6 7 56 167.1 
Trade products do 7 3 98. 5 5 96 102. 4 
Industrial finishes . ; do 5 56 . 65.1 5 33 : 64.7 
Sulfur (native) 
Production thous. of long tons ¢ 424 20 y 454 
Stoeks (producers’), end of month do... 3, 766 . 73 , 7 3, 719 


SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS 
Production 
Cellulose acetate and mixed ester plastics 
Sheets, rods, and tubes thous. of Ib- , 88 , BRE 7 3, 442 
Molding and extrusion materials. - do i 7, 467 
Nitrocellulose sheets, rods, and tubes do 














Phenolic and other tar acid resins. ---. do » a2 51, 53 43, 140 3, 713 3, 75% 30, &: : 5 

Polystyrene do wit: HAG 9, 72, 840 . 536 r 73 
Urea and melamine resins. ie do f 29, , 576 30, 903 29, ! 28, 43! 12 § | 29, 036 27, 25, 926 
Vinyl resins 4 do 7 255 | 4 98, 122 q i ¢ 97,791 | f | 98, 007 
Alkyd resins. -. . : do 33, 003 32, 297 : 26 | 28, 26 30, 335 30, 26, 569 


O78 




















8. 716 





11, 652 ‘ , 246 11, 366 11, 596 | , 46 , 06 11, 154 

Polyester resins do 14, 155 ,460 | 16,435 | 16,034 | 15,359 3, 86 9, | »f 10, 822 2 

Polyethylene resins do 113, 006 Wis % | 114,019 | 120, 159 2, 264 | 103, | 109, 339 5 | 114, 135 

Miscellaneous (incl. protective coatings) - oe 26, 452 29, ! - | 31,404 30,238 | 31, 26, 549 30, 951 33, 30, 449 
i | i 


Rosin modifications ioe do 7 
11, 196 





r 40,046 | 


345 
503, 104 
42, 300 
370, 753 
70, 499 


26, 200 


0 
8, 734 
14, 035 


| 272, 301 


|r 219, 806 
* 435, OR7 


186 
79, 907 


110.6 
“7 
49.9 


477 
3, 669 


4, 761 
6, 137 
74 


39, 323 
71, 256 
23, 829 
86, 709 
25, 470 
8, 552 
10, 963 
119, 675 
29, 411 





1961 


Janu- Febru 
ary ary 


125, 978 


244, 503 
442, 555 


40 
3, 698 





ELECTRIC POWER 











ELECTRIC POWER 


————— ) 
| 


Production (utility and industrial), totalt 
mil. of kw.-hr 
Electric utilities, total do 
By fuels do 51, 007 : 
By waterpower do... 13,014 2, 53 13, 289 


do 52, 346 9, OF 52, 047 47, 851 51, 55, 178 
i 12, 254 10, 867 . ; 12, 077 11, 006 


71, 532 7, 6: 72, 110 | 66, 220 a7. | a 74, 613 69, 628 
64, 021 NO, 33 4, 301 58, 717 K | 63, 5 67, 255 b 
51,012 45, 478 7,3 | 51, 55, 138 51, 141 
13, 239 i ¢ 12,117 11, 440 
Privately and municipally owned utilities 51, 575 
Other producers (publicly owned). do 11, 675 
Industrial establishments, total-.- : 7,511 A 7, 809 7, 503 A 4 7, 7, 358 7, 047 
By fuels 7,173 I 7, 461 7, 158 : , BE 7, 109 6,811 
By waterpower é 338 333 348 345 249 236 
Sales to ultimate customers, total (EET)... . 56, 202 55, 55, 965 54, 176 2, 57, 513 57, 344 
Commercial and industrial 
Small light and power 
Large light and power 


9, 055 18, 801 8, 696 q 10, 769 10, 784 
26, 553 127, 124 26, 584 26, 27, 558 27, 269 
465 468 410 364 323 

17, 371 16, 746 15, 592 " 5, 157 15, 390 15, 639 
876 G4 1,076 , 033 , 534 1, 364 
602 f 532 488 5: i 478 512 

1, 242 , 293 1, 309 1, 281 72 , 343 1,354 , 38S 
39 2 43 49 53 68 67 


Railways and railroads 

Residential or domestic 

Rural (distinct rural rates) . 

Street and highway lighting 

Other public authorities 

Interdepartmental do 
Revenue from sales to ultimate customers (Edison 

Electric Institute) - mil. of dol 929. 5 908. 8 


GAS 


Manufactured and mixed gas (quarterly):% 
Customers, end of quarter, total? -.-. thousands. 2, 509 , 2, 161 
Residential -40....}- - 2, 341 ; 2, 020 
Industrial and commercial...-.- ..do. 166 139 145 
Sales to consumers, total @ .....-----mil. of therms . 941 > 504 300 
Residential was do —— © 732 |.... 31 Pe ES 168 


Industrial and commercial do ¢. 202 > 148 118 








Revenue from sales to consumers, total ? 
mil. of dol_.|- wom ' 116.8 4.3 ical 43.0 
Residential eS eS a 94.0 48.8 oid 30.3 
Industrial and commercial a 22.3 15.0 12.2 

















! 











rRevised Data beginning March 1960 are not comparable with those for earlier periods because of reclassification of some companies from small to large 

§States represented are: North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
consumption in that State is as follows (thous, short tons): 1960—January-March, 222; April-June, 591; July-September, 75; October-December, 94 

9 Includes data not shown separately tRevisions will be shown later as follows Fertilizer imports (July-September 1959); superphosphate, etc 
(January 1958-September 1959); electric power production (January-November 1959; for 1958 revisions, see p. 


f 1958 and 1959 


955. 3 


20 of the January 1960 SURVEY): m ynufactured and mixed gas (1 





Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma. According to qu arterly reports from Virginia, 


January 1958-April 1959); paints, etc 
snd 2d quarters 








Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


GAS—Continued 


Natural gas (quarterly): 9 
Customers, end of quarter, total. -- 
Residential 
Industrial and commercial 


thousands 
do 
do 


of therms 
do 


do 


Sales to consumers, total. -- 
Residential 
Industrial and commercial... 
of dol 
do 
do 


Revenue from sales to consumers, total 
Residential 
Industrial and commercial 





F OOD 


SURVEY 


ELECTRIC 


OF 


POWER AND 


CURRENT 


June 


ie 


July | 


BUSINESS 


August 





GAS—Continued 


| Novem- 
| 


ber 


Decem- 





30, 459 
28, 051 


2, 374 | 





March 


1961 


Janu- | I 








Beer: 
Production us. of bt 
Taxable withdrawals- .. on ..do 
Stocks, end of month do 
Distilled spirits (total) :t 
Production§........-.---.-..- .--thous. of tax gal. 


Consumption, apparent, for beverage purposes 
thous. of wine gal 


..thous. of tax gal 


do 


Taxable withdrawals$--- 
Stocks, end of month$. eee 
Imports... thous. of proof gal 

Whisky: 

Production. .-thous. of tax gal 
Taxable withdrawals. .............-. do 
7 end of month._....- do.. 
Caan thous. of proof g 
Rectified spirits. and wines, production, totalt 
thous. of proof gal 
Whisky nia do 
Wines and distilling matertals:t 
Effervescent wines: 
Production 
Taxable withdrawals... 
Stocks, end of month... 
Imports... 

Still wines: 
RS ee . 
Taxable withdrawals. , 
Stoc vn ane of month 
Impo 

Distilling materials produced at wineries_. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


do 
do 
do 


do. 


..do 


Butter, creamery: 
Production (factory)? ....thous. of Ib 
Stocks, coid storage, end of month do 
Price, wholesale, 92-score (New York).._dol. per lb 

Cheese: 

Production (factory), total? 
American, whole milkt_. 


of Ib 


do. 


..thous 


Stocks, cold storage, end of month, total 
American, whole milk_. amos ia 
Imports. 
Price, wholesale, “American, single daisies (C 
Condensed and ovepensten milk: 
Production, case g 
Condensed ounetened) —_——— _ 
Evaporated (unsweetened) - nt 
Stocks, manufacturers’, case goods, ‘end of month 
Condensed (sweetened) - thous. of Ib. 
Evaporated (unsweetened). : do 
Exports: 
Condensed (sweetened) 
Evaporated (unsweetened). oon 
Price, manufacturers’ average selling: 
Evaporated (unsweetened)... ..dol 
Fluid milk: 
Production on farmst___._- 
Utilization in manufactured dairy produc = 
Price, wholesale, U.S. averaget ..dol. per 100 It 
Dry milk: 
Production: t 
Dry whole milk___. 
Nonfat dry milk (human food) 
Stocks, manufacturers’ , end of month 


.. thous 


do 


do 
per case 


mil. of It 


thous. of It 


do 


Nonfat dry milk (human food) - 
Exports: 

Dry whole milk____. 

Nonfat dry milk (human food)... - 
Price, manufacturers’ average selling, 

milk (human food) eee 


r Revised. » Preliminary. ! See note ‘*§’ 

@ Totals include data not shown separately. Re 
SURVEY. 

§ Effective July 1960, data exclude amounts clas 
16,910; withdrawals, 9,962; stocks, 835,727 Ala 


nonfat 
dol. per It 


‘100 


»visions for 1942 
Revisions for Ist and 2d quarters of 1950 will be shown later 
ified as “sy 
ka included t 


25, 893 
19, 534 

r 14,659 
915, 774 


AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO 





2 827 | 


16, 914 


120, 11¢ 
42, 958 
58 


103, 
65, 


470 
R50 
268, 227 
231, 719 

4,333 


415 | 


169, 3K 
5, 517 
95, 491 
3, 447 
8, 216 
6. 37 
r 10, 663 


4, 324 
4.19 


’ 8,05 
150, 304 


r 6,814 
206 


* 1. OR} 
5, 312 


137 
58 for total 


rits’”’ 


veginning 


1, 854 


12, 460 | 
164, 495 |" 


202, 600 


5, 436 
112, 475 


4, 683 


5, 608 
6. 35 


1, 020 


4,473 


smounts now il 
January 1959 


264, 


, 336 | 
290 | 


317 


3, 844 | 
, 090 | 


7 | 931, 


9, 860 
9, 129 


11, 458 | 


22, 164 


| 14,718 
509 
3, 044 


7| 12,934 


, 705 | 


, 117 
58S 


56, 485 


3, 925 


7, 523 | 


57, O71 
, 670 


392 | 


6, 140 
000 


| 6, 519 
| 813, 720 
2,718 


7, 373 | 


5, 601 


143, 000 
162, 731 
586 


157, 035 | 
114, 030 | 


304, 111 
4, 494 


6, 225 


245, 600 


| 
6, 435 , 
206, 758 |": 


3, 664 
5, 918 


* 9, 700 


Z24, 600 


15é 


r 6, 848 
3, 380 


luded with ethyl 


9, 375 


6. 31 


’ 11, 689 
5, 082 


3. 80 
r 9, 000 
211, 000 


’ 7,951 
162, 345 


19, 521 





| 
345, 165 | 
| 315, 728 


392 | 


° . 750 | 


7156, 882 


alcohol 


8, 928 
8, 603 | 
11, 241 | 


19, 12¢ 


16, 719 


814, 039 
1, 952 





116, ORS 
179, 861 

586 
135, 255 
97, 150 | 


360, 107 
3, 430 
392 

5. 880 
207, 200 


4, 856 
302, 101 





3, 246 

14, 035 | 
6. 31 | 

| 


241 | 
305 


’ 7,700 
158, 350 | 
} 


* 7, 205 


2, 401 
21, 923 


| 358, 
317, 


203 


364, 


"137, 


p. 8-24). 


, 173 


| 


, 989 | 


, 887 


, 319 


8, 303 | 


, 542 
3, 699 
2, 820 


, 285 
, 642 
2, 166 


, 546 


5, 594 
5, 064 


G40 
325 
59s 


97, 
169, 


635 
135 


120, 
84, 


914 
946 
, 382 


401 
5, 860 
300 


5, 467 
741 
3, 902 
6, 773 

6. 31 

’ 10, 006 
3, 606 
4.15 


* 7,600 
121, 650 
’ 6, 405 
126 
1, 604 
17, 


134 








5, 21 
3, 795 


517 
736 


7, 035 


3, 985 
5, 540 


618 





B, 905 | 


, 375 | 


189 


2a? |: 


, 045 


430 | 


, 815 
, 000 


, 484 | 


, 169 


5, 220 


fi. 32 | 


, 352 


3, 231 


9 


. 300 | y 
} 110, 


. 800 


on 


4 


, 734 


3, 573 


136 


| 


r 4, 
7110, 


000 


3, 620 
587 
623 


, 985 
57, 925 


804 
7,718 
121 


110, 300 








92 


247 


941 | 


090 


138 | 


* 5,550 
Ir 101, 690 


1, 120 
21, 085 


. 130 


9, 200 
, 808 
. 619 


, 180 
77, 990 


332,504 
292,011 
7, 408 

. 438 

4, 806 
139, 700 
6, 533 
218, 315 
2, 546 
13, 990 
6. 33 

* 9, 495 
3, 791 

4. 60 


’ 7,000 
138, 350 
* 6, 890 

* 103, 077 
376 

22, 963 








140 


sales and total revenue (for Ist and 2d quarters of 1958 for other items; see footnote) are on p. 24 of the 


June 1960 data on comparable basis (thous. gal 





5, 828 
9, 738 


15,405 


7.448 
846,057 


13,103 
5,559 
21,301 


Prod 


1961 


ebru 


Apri 


ictior 


tRevisions or the indicated items and for the periods specified are available upon request as follows: Distilled spirits, rectified spirits, and wines (except import data for these items 
January 1958-June 1959; dry whole milk—Jan- 


July-December 1960 (scattered revisions); butter and 
=a 1952- December 1959; nonfat dry milk—January 
1 fluid milk price—June 1958-February 1959 

« Revisions for 1959 (thous. |b.): Condensed milk 


cheese (t 
1954 June 


, December, 


otal and American) 


2,472; dry wh 


le milk, I 


January 1957-June 1959; condensed and evaporated milk 


1959; fluid milk production—January 1955-December 1960; fluid milk used in manufactured dairy products—January 1952-July 


december, 1,873; nonfat dry milk, September-November 


31,344; 31,921; 17,562. 
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Unless other wise stated, statistics through dition of | — - a — ——s : 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition o ’ ta “ | haat 
BUSINESS STATISTICS > | oe | July | August | “°Pto™-| October 
} | | | ' 


ary March | April | May | June 





FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


| 

| 
A pples: 
Production (crop estimate) thous. of bu_-_|. ; cose ~------|-------- - — - 
Shipments, carlot _._..No. of carloads , 6 | y 5 13 | 23 1, O91 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month. ....thous. of bu , 065 16, 720 178 120 | 44, 508 


Citrus fruits, carlot shipments ...-No. of carloads 7, 464 6, 600 | , § 7,185 | 7,47! 5, 56 , 36 3, 334 3, 196 2, 201 
Frozen fruits, juices, and vegetables: 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month 
Fruits thous. of Ib 428, 838 | 376, 135 27 775 | 3 % 496,852 | 522,051 | 517,744 5076 482, G88 
Fruit juices and purees Hf do 478, 791 | 526, 652 06, 5 2 | 648, 357 25, 18 554, & 453, 229 3.014 | 353,408 | 201.6 200. 730 
Vegetables he _.do 754, 780 | 670,432 | 612, 586, 537 | 544, 563, 34, 78 801, 345 2, 145 }1,017,373 7,386 | 983, 519 
Potatoes, white: 
Production (crop estimate)... -- .. thous. of ewt._|----- nliiait . setae —_- wee . ! 
Shipments, carlot No. of carloads..| 14, 763 13, 414 | , 5f 2 7 K A7 5,12 7, 404 733 ¢ 3 \° 377 1° 11.645 
Price, wholesale, U.S. No. 1 (New York) | 
dol. per 100 Ib_. | 215) 4.125 f 542 | 7 j f : B 790 





» 3. 690 
GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 

Exports (barley, corn, oats, rye, wheat)t thous. of bu-_| "65, 732 

Barley: 


Production (crop estimate) . do 
Receipts, 4 principal markets do 





~ 15, 785 








Stocks (domestic), end of quarter, totalc’..muil. of bu 
On farms ; do ‘ . 
O7 farms? do | 2! : ne 
Exports, including malt t§ - thous. of bu 8, 13 9,344 . 68S f | . 27 , o h, 007 5, 99! 9, 9, 304 
Prices, wholesale (Minneapolis): 
No. 2, malting és ..-.--dol. per bu. 7 1.144 57 6 i 2 2! : 1. 148 
No. 3, straight do 7! } 2 7! 4 26 2 1. 069 Nf 1. 037 











Corn: 
Production (crop estimate . ....mil, of bu__|---- . l-- oe --22->>--|------ . 4, 353 
Grindings, wet process© thous. of bu_.| 12,492 I | 81 , 238 3, ri 2, 37 3, 712 13, O86 3, 2, 3 11,034 
Receipts, interior primary markets : do ‘ y ‘ 25, 15 : 7] 28, 34,077 | 21, 17% 29, 78, 46 29, 730 





Stocks (domestic), end of quarter, totalc”_.mil. of bu . . | 3,36: > 58 3 : 4, 700 
On farms do 2 30! 24 4, 060 
Off farms do , Sif 22 2 1, 33! | 1,640 

Exports, including mea) and flour? thous. of bu 13, 689 20, 028 3, 65% , 556 27.7 28, 610 

Prices. wholesale | 
No. 3, yellow (Chicago dol. per bu 1.144 1 1. 149 20) | 213 y 44 1. 184 57 1. 017 
Weighted average, 5 markets, all grades do 1. 043 | 2 1. 079 2 14 52 35 1. 110 37 942 991 


Oats 
Production (crop estimate mil. of bu. 
Receipts, interior primary markets. ... thous. of bu 


Stocks (domestic), end of quarter, totald’._mil. of bu 
On farms , Se 
Off farms” do 

Exports, including oatmeal t thous. of bu 1, 925 

Price, wholesale, No. 3, white (Chicago) dol. per bu 








Rice 
Production (crop estimate) ......... thous. of hags 9 - es oe -+---- oe . . wanee-]- ' 54, 403 
California mills 
Receipts, domestic, rough... ..... thous. of }b._| 111,424 | 125,912 | 101, 2 | 111, 974 | 
Shipments from mills, m iNed rice do 51, 671 57,506 | 87,247 | 66,035 | 51, 687 
Stocks, rough and cleaned (cleaned basis), end | | | 
of month thous. of |b._| 95,151 | 125,320 | 109,205 | 113,300 | 108,707 | 73, : 3 62,212 | 58,978 | 129,902 | 140, 554 | 126, 436 | 133, 119 
Southern States mills (Ark., La., Tenn., Tex.): 
Receipts, rough, from producers : do 
Shipments from mills, milled rice... do 
Stocks, domestic, rough and cleaned (cleaned 7 
basis), end of month .-------mil. of Ih_.| 1,177.2 | 1,060.8 | Ry 3 658.9 547.4 246. 3 208. 6 831.7 | 1,403.4 | 1,472.3 32; 1, 176.5 
Exportst thous. of Ib 177, 568 | 190, 493 169, 367 | 174, 149 7, 728 30,2 42, 918 69,319 | 187,856 | 213, O87 ; 
Price, wholesale, head, clean (N.O.).._dol. per Ib 083 } 3 | O&3 O08. 08 079 077 078 079 8! ». OB2 


69, 890 36,072 | 212, 208 64, 197 123,031 | 129, 554 
32, 566 25, 436 38, 682 47, 541 98, 610 76, 570 


118, = | 117, 767 | 158, 260 74, 41 66, 678 » O88 b, 03 100, 423 |1, 245,312 [1,333,826 | 456,749 | 270, 57 147, 889 
217, 37! 221, 461 | 264,019 | 203,612 | 217, 531 | 201,04! 207, 057 98, 679 | 201, 098 | 320,686 | 272, 205 35 257, 071 


Rye 
Production (crop estimate) thous. of bu 
Receipts, interior primary markets_. 
Stocks (domestic), end of quarter, totald” do 
Price, wholesale, No. 2 (Minneapolis)_.dol. per bu 

















W heat 
Production (crop estimate), total .---mil, of bu. 
Spring wheat aii re 86M 
Winter wheat do._..| 
Receipts, interior primary markets.....thous. of bu..| 23, 101 
Disappearance (quarterly total)... a 
































On farms js do : — 204 ; ; ‘ 
Off farms" rea do —_ 1, 358 _ Ray 21,218 





Stocks (domestic), end of quarter, totalc”__mil. of bu — F a : ‘ 2. 34 
| 
| 


Exports, total, including flourt.........thous, of bu- 39,953 | 46.001 | * 51,001 5 ’ 52,250 | 41,304 | + 40,950 | 38, 53,776 | 50, 831 49, 504 
Wheat only? . do....| 33,502 | 39,978 | * 42, 806 | ° 54,391 | ° 295 | 36,802 | * 37,388 | 34, 513 52% 5,317 | 42,171 


No. 1, dark northern spring (Minneapolis) 
dol. per bu. 2. 245 . 243 2. 258 2. 256 2. 269 2. 285 2. 287 

me 008 1. 953 R92 
do....| @) ¢ 2. 106 2.092 2. 037 1. 825 784 1. 817 
233 2.174 023 ' 2.113 


2. 146 2. 157 
1. 937 1. 982 YSS 

1 

2 





: | 
Prices, wholesale | | | 
| 
] 
| 


No. 2, hard winter (Kansas City). ..........do. 2. 072 2. 123 2. 103 
No 2 red winter (St Louis) 
Weighted avg., 6 markets, all grades oa do 2. 237 . 2. 261 2. 250 | 


R52 On 


130 2. 146 








r Revised » Preliminary 1 December 1 estimate of 1960 crop. 
2 Old crop only; new grain not reported until] becinning of new crop year (July for barley, oats. and wheet; October for corn) 3 No quotation 
tSeattered revisions for 1958-January 1960 for exports of indicated grain series wil] be shown later. § Excludes a small amount of pear! barley. 
standard 17-percent moisture basis; prior thereto, on basis of varying moisture content (from 12 to 25 percent). 9 Bags of 100 Ib. 
7 Data prior to last quarter of 1959 will be shown later. The figures include grain owned by Commodity Credit Corporation and stored off farms in its own 


© Data beginning January 1959 are on 


steel and wooden bin 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1960 : - 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of " A 
June | July | August 


Septem-| ., — Novem-| Decem- 
~~ | October 
ber ber | ber 
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FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBAC ( 10—Continued 





GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS— Continued 


Wheat flour: 
Production 
thous. of sacks (100 | "21, 871 396 | 22,13 9,350 | 19,042 | 20,184] 19,253] 22,002 |‘ 21,615] 23,202] 22,181 | 21,615 
Operations, percent of capacity. 98. 3 7 2.5 | 85.3 98.8] 94.1 91.4 
Offal thous. of short tor I 3 56 384 | 36 ' 436 414 403 
Grindings of wheat thous. of bu__| * 50,036 5,632 | 50,61 1, 271 3,47 46,127 | 44, 50, 372 371 | 53,147] 50,400] 49, 166 
Stocks held by mills, end of qui urter | 
thous. of s 4,161 ’ 330 | ; 4. 669 
Exports 1, 957 | , 548 | a 2, 2% 2, 397 3, 227 3, 818 
Prices, wholesale: | 
Spring, standard patents (Minneapolis) § | | 
per 100 It 5 3 293} 5.34 5. 45 5.435 | 5.365 5. 25 5.3 5.330] 5.303} + 5,328] » 5.265 


aol 
5. 090 5. 033 * 5.050 » 5.019 





Winter, hard, 95% patents (Kansas City) §.do 


LIVESTOCK 
Cattle and calves | 
Slaughter (federally inspected) | 
Calves f animals_.| : : > | 3 37 397 374 P P . 502 451 
Cattle___- do 5 , 437 , 877 12 | 5 , 692 , 592 ; , 78% 7 , 625 1, 576 
Receipts, principal markets _ do 73 , 568 | 703 1. Bes f 9 599 "999 2 092 2) 60! : . 1' 634 
Shipments, feeder, to 8 corn- belt States do 249 ‘ 7R: " 31 54] 
Prices, wholesale: | | 
Beef steers (Chicago) 1. per 100 Ib 26. 1 26. 37 ’ 7.1 3. 75 25 25. 30 4 7! 24. 62 24. 8 6 26. 61 
Steers, stocker and feeder (Kansas C ity do 23. 31 23 25. 3 23. § 21. 81 ys 20. ¢ 5 22. ! 23. 61 
Calves, vealers (Natl. Stockyards, I11.) do 25. 50 24.5 25.5 5 5 9 30. 00 
Hogs | | } 
Slaughter (federally inspected)....thous. of animals i, 516 | 116 5, 571 5, 483 5, 086 4, 304 5, 202 5, 165 5, 5, | 5,753 
Receipts, principal markets........._. do ) 5 2 061 2 2 3 2 4! 2! 2 615 
Prices: 
Wholesale, average, all grades (Chicago) | | 
dol. per 100 It | 5 15. 1° 15. € 5. 57 5 5. 5 i 4. 0 7 5 16. 68 
Hog-corn price ratio | 
bu. of corn equal in value to 100 Ib. of live hog y : | 5.1 18 | | 5. 7 | y 9. ¢ 17.8 
Sheep and lamhs | 
Slaughter (federally inspected) ....thous. of anim 
Receipts, principal markets. . de 
Shipments, feeder, to 8 corn- belt States _...d0 
Prices, wholesale: 
Lambs, average (Chicago) ...dol. per 106 
Lambs, feeder, good and choice (Omaha do 


MEATS 














Total meats: 
Production (carcass weight, leaf lard out 
slaughter. paumeese I 
Stocks (excluding lard), cold storage, end 


Exports (inelnding lard) _. 
Imports (excluding lard) 
Beef and veal: | 
Production, inspected slaughter. ___ ( 912.3 | 1 ). 3 3. , 094. 5 7 , 002. 4 | 77.2 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month__- ous. of | , #02 | If ) 73, 5 166, ( 56, 143 53,078 | 153, 32% 243 | . 738 82, 239 | 183, 540 
a ee ‘ q 15 2, 2 641 2,062 | 2,142 77 2 2, 756 87 3,077 2, 620 
Imports... . A: 39, 345 | © 33, 126 ‘ 36, 220 3, 51,7 ), 735 , 636 | 36,% 24, 77: 28, 581 
Price, wholesale, beef, fresh, steer carcasses, ( } 
(606-700 Ibs.) (New York)_..____- do 61 | i 7 3 425 | : 4 . 459 
Lamb and mutton: | | | 
Production, inspected slaughter ..thous. of Ib , 755 5 5 a0) 52,430 | 53,333 | 52,067 49, 974 56, 53% 59, 347 32, O5 56, 561 54, 003 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month do , 046 12, 203 ; 10, 92 , 043 , 65 13, 178 3, 4: 2, & , 286 12,424 12, 442 
Pork (including lard), production, inspected laughter | | 
mil. of Ib , 177.0 | 1,028.7 | 1,088.7 | 1,01 | 1,012. ¢ 57.3 807.8 04! 27 974.2 | 1,053.4 | 1,069.2 
Pork (excluding lard): | | 
Production, inspected slaughter__.._...thous. of Ib 1, 766 | 788, 091 19, 78 | 766, 7 716, 45 607, 007 | 715, 65 704, 006 | 744,573 | 808, 536 | 816,207 | 804, 28K 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month lo 311, 53 342, 574 | 337, 9: 3, 291 | 386, : 351, 127 | 204,242 | 220,665 | 157, 812 3, 9 153, 629 | 170, 226 | 200, 383 
sist do 5,515 | 7,828 7,078 | 5,948] 3,58: 3, 006 .¢ 7, 103 , 35 7, 245 6, 578 
Fe ae ee 5, 057 14, 246 | * 12, 455 l , 646 7, 33 15, 584 3, 2: 12, 568 3, 13, 530 13, 382 
Prices, wholesale: | | 
Hams, smoked, composite dol. per Ib 30 | 441 | 7 76 492 : 469 445 ; .476 
' | ae loins, 8-12 Ib. average (New York)... do... K 406 | 55 9 | 453 . 508 . 48! . 520 f . 505 489 
ard: | | | 
Production, inspected slaughter thous. of Ib__|" 210, 762 | 176,082 | 196, 2 179, 103 | 180,153 | 175,670 | 146,486 | 169,799 | 162,085 | 167, 178, 840 | 184, 405 
Stocks, Ste and cold storage, end of month do ‘ 146, 800 | , 136 | 149, 800 | 136,400 | 128,900 | 108,900 | 92, 500 72, 83,400 | 93, 500 
Fx do | 68, 50,260 | 55, 5 5 49, 825 62, 724 42, 940 51, 186 42, 319 57, 92 32, 995 49, 381 


port: 1 
Price, wholesale, refined (Chicago). .....dol. per Ib..| 5 | 108 | 3 | ‘ . 120 123 133 140 . 128 3 - 140 131 
| | | 


POULTRY AND EGGS | 
Poultry: | | | 
Slaughter (commercial production). ._..__ mil. of Ib 409 372 3 : { 506 526 53 656 718 i 518 
Stocks, cold storage (frozen), end of month 
thous 





". 526 





of It 299, 708 20. 2 184.7 159, § 149, 832 | 152,737 | % 292, 626 A 352, 509 | 300, 708 |r 298, 026 

lo 142, 206 | 1 ay f 5, 3 7,277 74, 306 66,717 70, 8¢ 2, ¢ 186, 057 | 282, 187 | 209, 1° 160, 097 |r 169, 202 
Price, in Gemais producing area, live broilers 

dol. per Ib y 7 71 7 73 5 5 7 

moat per ‘ ‘ 14 

Production on farms ..mil. of cases ¢ 5 r14.3 5. 5 15 f 13.9 

Stocks, cold storage, end of month 
Sheil thous. of cases ¢ 1, 029 746 48¢ 
of It 166, 387 58, 139, 797 


thous 

















‘O01 
Price, wholesale, extras, large (delivered: ics 
ty per dct. 


458 











MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 





Cocoa (cacao) beans: 
Imports (incl. shells) : long tons._.|¢ 14, 411 17, 997 20, 093 2, 792 30, 392 | * 31, 600 , 67 20, 129 17, 613 5, 304 
Price, wholesale, Accra (New York) _.dol. per Ib. 303 290 271 5 288 | 284 | p 283 | . 290 | 295 | 


* Revised. Preliminary. §Quotations are for 100 pounds in bulk: prior to 1959, for 100-pound sacks 9 Cases of 30 dozen 
* Revision for 1959: Wheat flour (thous. sack December, 3,906; cocoa (long tons)\—May, 20,928; July, 12,473; November, 14,339; December, 











32,879. 
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FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 





MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—Con, 


Coffee (green) 
Inventories (roasters’, importers’, dealers’), end of 
quarter thous. of bagsc" BS 4 

Roastings (green weight), queue total de : : aie , . 20! ue 5, Se : 5, 
Imports do , 2, i , 03 . : : 951 
From Brazil ..do 58 803 ; ‘ 546 ’ 621 | 

Price, wholesale, Santos, No. 4 (New York) 

dol. per Ib 366 . 370 . 370 , 7 37! , 364 369 2 3h 367 
Confectionery , manufacturers’ sales$_. . of dol__ | 101, 775 104, 892 i 6 26, 674 |r 108, 795 5 107 


Fish: 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month_.....thous. of Ib 209, 489 | 142, 880 7 146, 579 210, 519 q 237, * 230, 463 | 203, 610 
Sugar: 
Cuban stocks, raw, end of month | 
thous. of Spanish tons * 1,330 7 3, 921 , 302 3, 996 2, 564 , 305 2, , 6 * 1,335 , 415 
United States: 
Deliveries and supply (raw basis): 


Production and receipts 
Production short tons 273, 431 53,963 | 63,640 | 47,042 45, 267 , 5. 127,933 | 650, 761 A7, 52 768, 200 


Entries from off-shore, total 9 ...........do 605,046 | 506. 573, 532 |1,029,544 | 883,079 | 726,002} 393. 202, 533.) 145, 498 73 81. 684 
Hawali and Puerto Rico SSeS 30, 808 81,7 149, 826 | 232,75 166,150 | 227, 288 50, 141, 012 | 134, 105 59, 4: 40, 838 





Deliveries, total juewe " 548, 507 | 617, 779, 790 | 705,390 | 785, 680 | 976, 291 966 . 447 | 842, 516 | 704,375 | 685, 437 | 720, 836 
For domestic consumption _ . aR 545, 400 | 6 772, 817 | 699,916 | 780,032 968, 753 2, 837, 525 | 699,680 | 683,009 | 717,104 
For export and livestock feed oats , 107 » 6, 973 5, 474 5, 648 7, 538 b 10, 018 4,991 4, 695 2, 42 3, 732 

Stocks, raw and refined, end of month 
thous. of short tons , OR2 76 1,951 1, 954 2,023 1, 716 , 38 1,175 s4 1, 365 946 2, 327 
..short tons 498 3 485 243 331 297 425 308 291 93 | 276 











Exports 
Imports: 

Raw sugar, total? .... . 279, 761 | 354, 427,432 |r 416, 946 7 480,656 | 411, 892 93, 44 =, 623 | 343, = 06,617 | 3 276, 073 
From Cuba ciao 19, 869 | 215, 331, 385 | 317, 287 |° 393,195 | 282,570 | < 3, 280 0 0 
From Philip; . | 4 79, 063 95, 97 96, 047 | * 91,112 | * 73, 584 | 120,082 | 160, 409 192. 515 25, = , 832 5, 60% 34, 919 

Refined sugar, total... 7 35, 018 3, 49, 404 45, 457 60, 451 48, 632 56, 170 26, 792 23, 635 3, 424 7 6, 005 
From Cuba oow 25, 900 37, 87% 40, 910 42, 595 47,415 43, 959 42,434 3, 750 6, 375 960 ‘ 180 

Prices (New York) 

Raw, wholesale 

Refined 
Retail§ dol. per 5 Ib . 545 . 54 . 545 . 540 . M1 . 541 ‘41 . 65 58 
Wholesale (excl. excise tax). _.-- ..dol. per Ib ORG t ORS ORS ORS 087 . 090 090 

Tea, imports. _. thous. of Ib 9, 644 , 416 , 593 9, 536 10, 588 9, 940 8, 586 9, 132 9, 132 


.-dol. per Ib 059 ; - 06 . 062 061 061 . 066 064 . 066 5 O64 


Baking orfrying fats (incl. shortening):* 
Production _. mil. of Ib 190. 2 OF, ‘ 185.7 193. 8 206. 8 151.8 218.1 189. 4 


Stocks (producers’ and warehouse), end of month 
mil. of Ib 110.5 ¢ 3. 118.7 115.9 126, 2 109. 1 108. 3 8 


Salad or cooking oils:* 
Production do 129.4 7. ‘ : 156.8 164.1 145.7 164.9 
Stocks (producers’ and warehouse) , end of month 
mil. of Ib 60.0 57. 56. f t 56. 2 49.7 50.6 48.6 


Margarine: 
Production do 58. ! ! { 39 123.7 6 20. 135, 2 
Stocks (producers’ and warehouse), end of month 

mil. of Ib i . 32.8 ' 5.2 33.5 

Price, wholesale (colored; delivered; eastern U.8.) 
dol. per Ib . 238 : ° . 238 
FATS, OILS, AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


Animal and fish fats:A 
Tallow, edible 
Production (quantities rendered) .. mil. of Ib. 
Consumption (factory) do 
Stock s (factory and warehouse), end of month 
do 





Tallow and grease (except wool), inedible: 
Production (quantities rendered) do 
Consumption (factory)] do 
Stocks (factory and warehouse), end of month 

do 





Fish and marine mammal oils: 
Production pe a » ~ . 
Consumption (factory)O do... 
Stocks (factory and warehouse), end of month© 
mil. of Ib- 
Vegetable oils and related products: 
Vegetable oils (total crude and refined): 
Exports ———— 
Imports. . ‘ d 
Coconut oil 
Production: 
Crude 
Refined@®. 
Consumption in end products. 
Stocks, crude and refined (factory and warehouse), 
end of month. mil. of Ib. 
Imports pndiecoess —_— © 
Corn oil:* 
Production: 
Crude pani sepocccenin 26. 0 0 28. 27. 29. 27 : 4.2 25. 6 
Refined@- . ..do 24. 6 . f y 21.1 2! ‘ 32 25. ! 5 25 24. 27.9 
Consumption in end products do 25. 8 7. 6 22.4 3 2 20 26. £ x ; 25. 3 24.9 
Stocks, crude and refined (factory and warehouse), 



































| 
| | 
end of month mil. of Ib 27.3 g 2.7 | 11 .6 37.7 38.7 9 | 33.4 | 33.2 32.8 
1 Beginning September 1960, prices are based on a new specification and are not entirely comparable with those for earlier periods 
data include Government Services Administration stocks and are not comparable with those for earlier periods. 
“ensus re * Fats 











’ Revised. » Preliminary. ? Beginning April 1960, 
o'Bags of 132.276 Ib tRevisions for January 1956-March 1959 for confectionery will be shown later; those for January-November 1958 for fats and oils appear in Census report, 

and Oils, 1958" (Series M28-1-08). 9 Includes data not shown separately. §Price for New York and northeastern New Jersey. 7 

Jew series; comparable data prior to December 1958 not available, except for corn oil which may be obtained from Census reports AFor data on lard see p. 5-28 

qc onsumption data exclude quantities used in refining. ©Consumption figures exclude data for cod, cod-liver, and other liver oils, and stocks include only the quantities of these oils 


held by producing firms @ Production of refined oils covers once-refined oils (alkali refined). . i ss 
* Revisions for imports in 1959: Coffee (thous. bags)—total, November, 1,623; December, 2,375; Brazil, November, 604; sugar (short tons)—raw, total, September, 444,641; October, 194,373; 


December, 237,036; raw, Philippine Islands, September, 134,710; refined, total, January, 30, 963; Cuba, January, 22,649. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | 5.) | rebry. 
BUSINESS STATISTICS -y = March A pril May June July August 


Septem- | Novem-| Decem- 
Octobe 
ber | ctober | ber ber 





FOOD AND KINDRED PRODU CTS; TOBACCO—Continued 











FATS, OILS, AND RELATED PRODUCTS— Con. 


Vegetable oils and related products—Con 
Cottonseed: 
Consumption (crushings) - thous. of short tons 
Stocks (at of] mills), end of month do 
Cottonseed cake and meal ¢ 
Production. do 
Stocks (at my mills), end of month.. do 
Cottonseed oil 
Production: 
Crudet . ; mil. of It 
Refined 7-.. ; do 
Consumption in end products do 
Stocks, crude and refined (factory and warehouse) , 
end of month mil. of Ib 
Price, wholesale (refined; drums; N.Y .).dol. per 1b 
Flaxseed 
Consumption (crushings) thous. of short tor 
Stocks (at oil mills), end of month do 
Price, wholesale (No. 1; Minneapolis). dol. per bu 
Linseed of]: 
Production, crude (raw). mil. of Ib 
Consumption in end productst do 
Stocks, ernde and refined (factory and warehouse), y 
end of month mil. of Ib. | 3. 83. 2 2 51.2 12% ’ 31.2 7 80.6 
Price, wholesale (Minneapolis) dol. per Ib 139 135 é 32 32 2 3: 26 | 124 123 
Soybeans: | | | 
Consumption (crushings) - thous. of short ton , 016 f 1, 0 92 905.9 | 9 941.31 962.0 3.2 | 1,066.9 102.2 
Stocks (at ofl mills), end of montht do 77 : 1,922.6 | 1,620.2 ) 291.5 | 1,016.3 597.0 7 | 2974.5 | 3'671.7 
Soybean cake and meal:*t 





1,441.6 | 1, 484.0 » 2 3 , 703. 2 
83 


Production mil. of Ib._| 1, 548 394.6 | 1, 562 1, 507.6 | 1, 51% . 
90 l 24 26 228 251.0 182. 0 5 I 221.4 


Stocks (at oll mills), end of month... do 
Soybean ofl | 
Production: : : ; ‘ 
370 335 37! 3¢ 365.9 | % } 350. 0 358. 5 


do 


Crude. . ‘ 3 401.1 
Refined 7... io 287. § 2 2 273. 2 2 3.7 2 306. 7 2 279. 5 2 
Consumption tn end productst do 7 270. 5 2 2 275 30% 245. 5 303.0 | 265.41 9275.3 263. 5 283. 6 
Stocks, crude and refined (factory and warehous: ee 
end of mont? mil. of Ib 5 41.2 585 55 h 5 2% 50. 5 311.8 307.5) § 3 | 446. 0 r 469.0 
Price, wholesale (refined; N.Y.) dol. per Ib 115 25 12 li 138 | 29 | 33 | 144 143 


TOBACCO 
Leaf: 
Production (crop estimate)... mil. of Ib 
Stocks, dealers’ and manufacturers’, end of quarter, 
total... mil. of Ib_.|------ . al 6 ‘ . 339 |-- — nee s 
Exports, including scrap and stems thous. of Ib 3, 07% 5, 452 27,75 0) | 23, 437 29, 57 20,560 | 37,771 | 82,922 | 103 | 
Imports, including scrap and stems do 14, 783 11,325 | 646 | 13, 335 341 
Manufactured products: | 
Production, manufactured tobacco, total 1 3,7 13, 360 | , 36 » 257 5, 7 i, 178 , | 15, 7% 5,113 | , 910 
Cc hewing, plug, and twist___- do 265 5, 0 5, 273 5, 2 5, 3, 103 .§ 5, 895 5, 36 }, 319 
hae _ », 833 5. AO A § , 3 6, 494 5, ®92 q | i, 73 h, 87 5, 709 
: 483 ¢ | 3,17 2, 2, 882 





Snuff_. 
Consumption (withdrawals): 

Cigarettes (small): } 
Cy millions 2,7 3, ( 3, 246 3, 177 3,667 | 2,592 2, 9% 3, 3, 491 
Tax-paid. aon do 37, fi a5, 181 , 260 36, 92 354 43,643 | 35, 667 522 : 39, 836 

Cigars (large). tax-paid. thousa 571. 929 | 503.935 | 623.983 | 581.5 577 031 

Manufactured tobacco and snuff, tax-patd : 

thous. of Ib 3, 354 13, 011 14, 93! 14, 05 15, 156 5,543 | 11,906 5, 7 543 
nillions , 442 1 , 573 1, 434 ” , 805 1, 622 } , 706 , 939 


Exports, cigarettes. 





March 


< +f 
475, 244 


13, 991 


1961 





AND PRODUCTS 





| 


HIDES AND SKINS 
Exports: } 

Value, total 9 . . thous. of dol 5, 5 7 , f , 997 6, 043 
Calf and kip skins____- es thous. of skins , 1@l 
Cattle hides sells tea a thous. of hides 17 61 57 ] 4%) 

Imports: 

Value, tota! 9°. es thous. of dol 5, 31° , 667 , 905 045 7.973 
Sheep and lamb skins ......_. “thous. of pleces 3, 549 
Goet and kid skins do , 627 1, 978 

Prices, wholesale (f.0.b. shipping point) 
Calfskins, packer, heavy, 944/15 lb dol. per Ib ; 56 565 565 | 
Hides, steer, heavy, native, over 53 Ib_. do 13 33 | 143 : - 148 | 

| 


LEATHER | 
Production: 
Calf and whole kip thous. of skins__| ! } 2 76 | 492 536 | 332 ix 532 | 589 617 593 
Cattle hide and side mae thous. of hides and kips__| , 805 , 836 : ,743 | 1,803 | , 946 , 496 | , 947 9 , 900 , 934 1, 822 
Goat and kid@ thous. of skins 44 , 814 | ¢ 5 1,622; 1,71 , 301 , 6 ,421;} 1,381 | , 345 1, 187 
> and lamb@.. Se Se do 2, 537 4 2, 652 2, 35 2, 685 2, 668 , 858 2, 82 2,479 | 2,489 2, 825 2, 351 
ts: | | 

“Glove and garment leather__- thous. of sq. ft 36 2, 033 52 3, 067 2, 824 2, 451 , i | 2,725 , 277 3, 898 4, 403 
Upper and lining leather... do : 050 ; 2,987 | 2,36 2 952 3.798 | 3.960 149 168 3, 875 

Prices, wholesale: | se : , ‘ 
Sole, bends, light, f.0.b. tannery___.dol. per Ib 747 " 713 73 720 | 717 | 700 | 683 680 | 663 673 


Upper, chrome calf, B and C grades, f.0.b. tannery | 
dol. per sq. f 1.3 1. 323 1.317 31 327 1.333 1. 333 30% 1. 303 1. 313 1.313 | » 1.353 


* Revised. * Preliminary. December 1 estimate of 1960 crop 
$For 1958 revisions, see Census report, “Fats and Oils, 1958”’ (Series M28-1-08 o' Production of refined oils covers only once-refined oils (alkali refined 
*New series; data prior to August 1958 are ave ailable frean reports of the compiling agency (Bureau of the Census). 

9 Includes data for items not shown s« parately @ Revisions f nuary-March 1959 (also for 1958 for shee *p and lamb) will be shown later 

¢ Revisions for July 1959: Hides and skins exports, total value ae j iI , 5,610; calf and kip skins (thous. skins), 150; cattle hides (thous. hides), 314. 
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LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


| 


| 
| 











| 
LEATHER MANUFACTURES 


Shoes and slippers-4 
Production, total ...thous. of pairs..| * 52, 58 53, 403 7, i ‘ | 8, 505 49, 902 4 48, 776 
Shoes, sandals, and play shoes, except athletic, 
total aes ...-..---...-thous. of pairs._| * 47, , i . 2, 2,320 | 42,934 A » 40, 6038 

By kinds | | 
Men’s dia 4 7 do... , OF . 596 9,7 q 914 , 039 5, 977 , 8, 521 
Youths’ and boys’ Se Sass «= 2,3 } 2,19! 7 5 2,010 112 2,14! 2, 2, 026 
Women’s ae Ses SS | O44 . Tae 24, 799 23,172 21,135 | , 00% 21, 060 
Misses’ and children’s.........-. = te . 975 i 5, 02 5, 733 5, | 30% 6, O55 
Infants’ and babies’. ...-- = “Re 3, 3, 486 3, 6 2, 2, 995 2, 878 2,  % 2, 932 





Slippers for housewear -. do... y ! 5, 5, 5, 355 5, 802 , 832 7 7, 189 
Athletic... Pnduseamiath a f : 0 542 | 589 649 | 36 f 506 
Other footwear ‘ a 5 | 3 | 204 331 517 37: : 478 
Exports. ... ST 2a TR 252 235 | 174 147 55 | 217 
Prices, wholesale, f.0.b. factory: | 
Men’s and boys’ oxfords, dress, elk or side upper, | | | 
Goodyear welt —_ sins 1947-49= 100__| 4) . 137 135. 7 133. ! 133. ! 33. ! 33. ! 133. ! 
Women’s oxfords, elk side upper, Goodyear welt | | 
1947-49= 100__ 7 | 146. 146, 146 146, 146, 146, 
Women’s pumps, low-medium quality = VE 7) 33.7) 133.7] 133 133 133 133 133 





October 


| Noven Decem 


be 


r 


ber 


1961 


Janu 
ary 


50, 650 
46, 809 


8, 345 
2, 105 
26, 193 
6, B56 
3, 310 
3,115 


439 
296 


| 


| 


Febru 
ry 
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El a 


LUMBER—ALL TYPES 


National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
Production, total Eee | Ue , 3, 3, 3, 197 3, 194 2, 693 
Hardwoods " ented 7? ——— ee 55 56 532 5g 7 631 61! 

Softwoods EES GOT —- q 2, 356 2, 2, 4! 2.5 2, 563 2,082 | 
Shipments, total Diasiieiliincianiinndeseamisteniul 2, 7§ , q d 7 3, 097 2, 605 
Hardwoods dane Pe See nee te a al f 137 423 , 581 | 536 
Soft woods peliecbnicaie ; ol | , 2, 2, 2 : 2,516 | 2,069 


| | 
Stocks (gross), mill, ie — 9, 657 q Q, 9, ¢ | 050 | 
Hardwoods ‘ dives 3, 3,7 3, fi 3, 63 ‘ 2 3, 682 
Softwoods. a —ae eS eee 5, 7 , 059 | i, 5 | } , 368 





Exports, total sawmill! products4__- bd. ft..| 64,823 | 7 ‘ . 3 3, 094 
Imports, total sawmill products. ----|" 214, 421 | 5: 325, 93 30! , 874 0v2 

SOFTWOODS 
Douglas fir 
Orders, new ; Ghia . bd. ft._} 
Orders, unfilled, end of month.................do.... 
Production ES” = 
Shipments eee aE 
Stocks (gross), mill, end of month. eae St 


Exports, total sawmill] products...........M bd. ft_. 
Sawed timber otensgems sosendaves 
Boards, planks, scantlings, etc...............do... 

Prices, wholesale 
Dimension, construction, dried, 2’’ x 4’, R. L, 

dol. per M hd. ft... 

Flooring, C and better, F. G., 1” x 4”, 4 

lol. per M bd. ft- 

Southern pine 
Orders, new Didi mil. bd. ft_ 541 
Orders, unfilled, end of month._....-._- wilses 200 
Production AERC = 570 
Shipments . oe ..do 520 
Stocks (gross), mill and concentration yards, end of 

month ‘ _ .-mil. bd. ft. , 856 
Exports, total sawmill products er  * & , 649 
Sawed timber aaa Ra Aas ion , 247 
Boards, planks, scantlings, etc...._._. —— 5, 402 

Prices, wholesale, (indexes): 

Boards, No. 2 and better, 1” x 6’", R. L 

1947-49= 100. 119.6 
Flooring, B and better, F. G., 1 x 4’, 8. L. 
1947-49= 100 95. 5 








W estern pine 
Orders, new . — 5 = 613 
Orders, unfilled, ) aS “S 404 376 : | 370 
Production bcetenesenseses - s 579 im 58 R41 
Shipments a ~ Se 628 76 70% 765 815) 
Stocks (gross), mill, end of month nnainddeaaas 2, 004 , 03% 2, , O82 2, 108 
Price, wholesale, Ponderosa, boards, No. 3, 1”’ x 12”, | 

R. L. (6 and over)§ dol. per M bd. ft. 76. 060 8. 43 . 6 9. 7; 79. 990 78. 63 7! 72.5 69. 670 


HARDWOOD FLOORING AND PLYWOOD 


Flooring 
Maple, beech, and birch 
Orders, new eee UU 3, 575 2, 6 , 625 q 3, 300 
Orders, unfilled, end of month napeinscindiiina Gane , BE a 2,350 | 12,325 
Production payee Saar Se 2, 950 2, 825 3, 2, 5 3, 000 
Shipments , eee Ee 2, 800 2, 675 2, 2, 72: 3, 300 
Stocks (gross), mill, end of month...........do... 10, 375 11, 050 10, 000 
Oak 
Orders, new ines ae a 
Orders, unfilled, end of month.......... ..do. 47, 384 
Production ubdadnbewbne —— 73, 631 
Shipments on do... 71, 925 
Stocks (gross), mill, end of month SS 85, 683 
Plywood (except container and packaging), qtrly. total: 
Shipments (market M sq. ft., surface measure... 














69, 689 64,087 | 72,107 
47, 370 | 34,901 
74, 689 , 655 76, 499 
73, 007 2, 5 79, 498 
96, 183 | 101, 316 98, 317 





217,327 


| 
| 
| 


195, 116 


7127. 400 


43 
196 
464 
462 


2, 165 
4, 725 

686 
4, 039 


» 105.5 


050 
, 050 
900 
, 500 
a0 


7, 261 
27, 891 
62,740 
56, 850 
112, 666 











rRevised »Preliminary Corrected ! Not entirely comparable with data prior to month noted q Revisions will be shown later as follows: Shoes and slippers, production 


1958-September 1959); lumber, exports and imports (1959) tEffective with the July 1960 SURVEY, price indexes replace actual! prices; data for January 1#47-April 1960 will be shown 


later § Not comparable with data through 1958 which cover a different specificatien. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | —— = 1960 _ ; 1961 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of alata Sy | | eae 
—_ os | March | April May June | July August | ™ = October 





4 Ww Novem-| Decer Je | Febru- 
BUSINESS STATISTICS a iro ove | ecem- Janu br 
METALS AND MANUFACTURES 











| 
IRON AND STEEL 


Foreign trade: 
Iron and steel products (excluding advanced manu- 
factures and ferroa)loys): 
Exports, totalt 9 t.......-....thous. of short tons-_| A 76 r 75 r 1.012 
Steel mill products*t. a do r15 ; 20: 235 31 q 
ee a 


Imports, totalt 9 ¢ do 
Steel mill products*t.- habbbke thee do 


do. 
Iron and Steel Scrap 


Production and receipts, tetal.....thous. of short tons 
Home serap prod do 
Purchased scrap received (net) ae 

Consumption, total... one - 

Stocks, consumers’, end of month 


Ore 





Iron ore (operations in all U.S. districts): 
Mine production. thous. of long tons 10, 934 8, 789 
Shipments from mines........--..-------- do....| 12’ 816 2523} 10.876] 9,252 

Japertsy. ....ccccnccccecccceecccces oe ..do | 2, 36 r 2, 503 ’ 216 r2 ‘37 r 4.215 rs ‘ r 4. 293 3.070 


U.8. and foreign ores and ore agglomerates 
Receipts at iron and steel plants... -_- do 16, 293 5, 705 13, 804 11, 049 9, 906 
Consumption at iron and steel —— do } 1 j , 8, 060 7 6, 729 6, 356 6, 694 
Exportst_- oon do....| 7 : if 557 824 1, 162 849 466 
Stacks, total, end of month._._-_--- do 51, 470 | 777 3 37: 65, 016 2.5 80. O50 84, 816 

At mines__--- ace pibniaion do ; } 15,320] 15, 13, 249 11, 148 
At furnace yards ee do q 5 47, 097 5, 62, 953 
Bah Ge cbwcctcuiunse ; do | 3, 720 5,914 | 5,463 | | d 25 4, 670 5. 4: 5, 949 








Manganese (manganese content), general importst 
t r 100 


hous. of long tons. 3 | 5 | 1 7 | 6 154 





Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures 





Pig iron: 
Production (excl. blast furnace prod. of ferroalloys) | 
thous. of short tons..| 7, 2 . = 7 5 96 F261 | 4, 470 
Consumption... . do 7 7. 392 ‘ 6 RE 51 4616 
Stocks (consumers’ and suppliers’), end of montt 


thous. of short ton 3, 696 








Prices: 
SS cL ae dol. per long ton f | 65.95 | 65.95 | 
Basie (furnace) niinnindine do 6, O 6. | 6 ' 66 ; | 66.001 66.00 | 
Foundry, No. 2, Northern ae do i ) | 4. 5 5 5 50 | 66.501 66.50 
Castings, gray iron: 
Orders, unfilled, tor sale, end of month 
thous. of short tons 
ome, total do 
For sale... - < do 
Castings, malieable tron: 
Orders, unfilled, for sale, end of month 
thous. of short tons 
Shipments, total ---. oe do 
For sale canes do 


Steel, Crude and Semimanufactures 


713 
859 








Steel ingots and steel for castings: 
Production t . of short tons 12,049 | 11,127 , 565 9, 77 « 7,405 | 6,35 6, 838 j, 458 5 5, 5, 840 
Index 1957-50= 100 146. 1 4 2 | 122. 5 | 7 92.7 82.9 ¢ 3.3 4 70.8 
Steel castings: | | 
Shipments, total s. of short tons ‘ 129 | 4 127 127 137 102 | “ 108 
For sale, total = do 98 | 110 ¢ 97 | 107 7 77 » 87 
Steel forgings (for sale): | | | 
Orders, unfilled, end of month e do.... 398. 2 356.2} 325.0 312. 5 295.2 295. 3 299.0 ‘ 7 277.1) 2% r 268, 2 
Shipments, total ° ..do 22. 6 129 137.9 | 7 110. 110.1 79. é 88.3 4 | 97.4 92.6 r 39.6 
Drop and upset ae | 3.6 L 107.8 85 82.0 | 57.§ 63.0 | 72. § 66. 6 64.0 
Prices: | | | 
Composite, finished steel (carbon)_......dol. per It ) %% 0698 0698 0698 i! 0698 
Stee] billets, rerolling, carbon, f.o.b. mill | | | 
dol. per short ton 95.00 5 95. 00 5.00 95. 00 95. 00 95 95. 00 95 95.00 | 95.00 95. 00 
Structural shapes (carbon), f.0.b. mill___.dol. per Ib 0617 517 | 0617 | 71 0617 0617 17 . 0617 7 . 0617 0617 0617 
Steel scrap, No. 1 heavy melting: 
Composite (5 markets) § .Pperlongton..| 41.41 34.16 3 | 32.97 31.12 31.2 32. 20 ‘ 7 29. 52 28.33 28.661 » 31 
Pittsburgh district as ee ap 43. 00 ‘ | 36.00 35 | 33.50 31. 00 30. ! 30. 50 : 28. 50 27.00 27.00 | » 30.00 


O6OUs 0698 0698 





Steel, Manufactured Products 


Barrels and drums, steel, heavy types (for sale | 
Orders, unfilled, end of month.._. .. thousands. o4 , 616 | , 871 7 »715 1, 702 | 
Shipments_.___- do , 80 2 1, 700 7 , 89% 1, 986 

Cans, metal, shipments (in terms of steel consumed), | 

total for sale and own use... thous. of short tons__| : 288 | Ke 363 | 424 

00d ® - ci do l 209 | 23% 230 
Shipments for sale__- eat 25 237 | 273 | : 345 363 
Closures (for glass containers), Production ..millions..| 1,4 7 , | , 597 1, 619 
Crowns, production... -------.--...thousand gross..| 21, ‘ 24, 302 23, 542 29, 926 2, 199 























Steel products, net shipments: | | 
Total (all grades) thous. of short tons. . 430 7, 5R , 966 5, 742 ey 5, 921 | 5, 07 983 | ( 516 ; 4, 638 
Semifinished products.__.__. ae “ae 35 ( 21¢ "188 | 184 180 "176 "183 ; 166 
Structural shapes ats y), steel | piling aa . 51 562 4 5 447 3% ‘ 324 | 397 36 3: 3008 

t j 7 52 484 354 | 37 373 y } : 378 

148 5é 133 91 | 5 | 51! f 58 | 46 64 








PF ervey , » Preliminary, 
evised (beginning in the February 1960 SuRvVeY) to include certain metal manufact lassi i 7 ass ’ 
I iin m ant ures classified by the industry as steel mill products but formerly omitted from the total shown her 
see note marked ‘**’ 9 Includes data not shown separately. F ¥ ‘i 4 - ‘ - 
New series (from Bureau ofthe Census). Data beginning January 1959 revised (in the A pril 1960 SuRVeyY) to include exports of secondary tinplate. Revisions for 1958 for total and steel 

mill products exports and imports are shown in the March 1960 Survey (bottom p. S-32 © Revisions for 1958-59 are available upon request 

% Scattered revisions for 1957-59 are available upo m request. 

§Represents the weighted average of consumers’ buying prices (including brokerage , delivered, at following markets: Pittsburgh district, Chicago, Philadelphia, Birmingham, 
San Francisco. @Excludes shipments of food cans of the pressure-packing type; such types are included in total shipments. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and |_ 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of Fr j j 
Septem- ! -| Janu- | Febru 


= [20 « MmaATira Janu- Febru- . | al 7 vem 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ary ary March April | May June July | August ber October be ry ry 


“METALS AND MANUFACTURES 





IRON AND STEEL—Continued 
Steel, Manufactured Products—Continued 
Steel products, net shipments—Continued 
Bars and tool steel, total thous. of short tons 
Bars: Hot rolled (incl. light shapes) - tires 
Reinforcing do 
Cold finished do_. 
Pipe and tubing do 
Wire and wire products. _- do 
Tin mill products do ! 
Sheets and strip (incl. electrical), total do , 332 3, 046 3, 2 2 i 2 2 4% BAG 
Sheets: Hot rolled do 90 91: 042 706 2 57 440 
Cold rolled do ‘ ‘ 977 
Fabricated structural steel 
Orders, new (net ...-thous. of short tons 2% 28 345 270 
Shipments ne do 208 ; 7 f 3 301 
Backlog, end of montt do 2, 203 


NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS 


Aluminum 
Production, primary, domestic. thous. of short tons 170.7 BR. 6 ! 177.6 
Estimated recovery from scrapA- do 43.0 29.0 
Imports (general) 
Metal and alloys, crudet do 2 16.8 12.9 
Plates, sheets, etc.t 2 do 3 3.4 K r{ 3.2 2.0 
Stocks, primary (at reduction plants), end of month | 
thous. of short tons f 115.0 203. 46 : 
Price, primary ingot, 99.5%+0O dol. per Ib . 2810 2 2810 26 i ORM) 
Aluminum shipments | | ¥ 
Mill products and pig and ingot (net)? mil. of Ib__| f 433.1 355.5 29 58. § 3n0.7 
Mill products, total do 267.1 3} 28.1 2h: 253. : 236.8 
Plate and sheet A do d 144.1 7.3 | 143.0 4 : ‘ 127.8 
Castings$ ae 72.2 2 63.4 
Copper 
Production 
Mine, recoverable copper ..thous. of short tons. ! 96. & ! OR. 5 
Refinery, primary 2 a . do 132. ¢ . 7 oR : 127.4 
From domestic ores . . wats = 105. : : Q: ‘ 89.3 
From foreign ores on do... 2 27 33 34.! 36 : : : q : 38.1 
Secondary, recovered as refined 19. § 22.2 , ‘ 2: F ‘ 24.7 


Imports (general 
Refined, unrefined, scrap@t_- 
Refined 
Exports: 
Refined, scrap, brass and bronze ingots 
Refined rasa 
Consumption, refined (by mills, etc.) 
Stocks, refined, end of month, total 
Fabricators’ 
Price, bare, electrolytic (N.Y) dol. per Ib 32 3261 
Copper-base mill and foundry products, shipments 
(quarterly 
Brass mill products mil. of Ib 403 
Copper wire mill products® do 386 
Brass and bronze foundry products do 243 
Lead 
Productior 
Mine, recovera lead thous. of short tons 
Secondary, estimated recoverable@t do 
Imports (general), ore, metal? do 
Consumption, tota do 
Stocks, end of mont? 
Producers’, ore, base bullion, and in process@® 
ABMS thons. of short tons 
Refiners’ (primary), refined and antimonial® 
thous. of short tons 
Consumers’ d do 
Scrap (lead-base, pr used), all consumers__do 
Price, pig, desilveriz ~\ dol. per Ib 
Tin 
Imports (for cor 
Ore@t panies 
Bars, pigs, etct a; i> 
Estimated recovery from scrap, total@ tr 
As metal ie 
Consumption, pig, total do 
Primary ro 
Exports, incl. reexports (metal i 
Stocks, pig (industrial), end of month do 
Price, pig, Straits (N.Y.), prompt dol. per Ib 98s 97 2 995 1. O131 


61.9 
“0 


(3.0 
i. 0 


» 100.0 
p 228 

06.8 
3200 2006 


} 


> 220 
103 
20, 775 
Zin 
Mine production, re verable zinc 
thous. of short tons 
Imports (genera 
Ores and concentrates¢ do 4 
Metal (slab, block on do 9.0 
Consumption (recoverabl ine content 
Ores® do 7.7 
Serap, all types do 20.8 
Slab zinc 
Production (primary smelter), from domestic and 
foreign ores thous. of short tons. -| 69.5 2. 3 : 
Secondary (redistilled) production, total do 3.8 3. 5 
Consumption, fabricators’, total = “a 88. 1 § 71. 4 5 3.4 55. : WE 7 7 oo 62.2 
Exportst do 5.6 4 1 : 5 7 14.2 
Stocks, end of mont! | 
Producers’, smelter (AZI)_.... deunimedibdeal 144.5 | 137.1 136. 6 147.9 165. 0 7 f : 6 192. 5 190.3 182. 1 190.8 a) 215. 0 
Consumers’ PEI ME do... 100.3 97.3 100. 2 96.9 85.8 2 2 3 i 67.5 65.3 60.9 66.6 
Price, prime Western (St. Louis)......dol. perIb..' . 1288 | 1300 . 1300 . 1300 . 1300 : a ! 1300 1300 1300 1300 1248 





11m) 


’ Revised. ? Preliminary. 1 See note marked “*©”’. ? Average based on actual market days; excludes nominal prices for other days 

@® Basic metal content A Effective with the February 1960 Survey, data include estimates for nonreporting companies and are expressed in metallic content 
constituents); aluminum content is about 93 percent of metallic content. 

> Effective August 1960, price refers to aluminum formerly called “processed pig’’ and now sold as “‘unalloyed ingot”; January-July 1960 price comparable with August 1960, $.2600 

§Data for 1958 have been adjusted to industry totals based on the expanded survey of producers introduced in January 1959; revisions for 1958 are shown in the January 1960 SURVEY 

+ Revised effective with the February 1960 SuRVEY to include monthly estimate of lead recovered from nonreporting secondary smelters and lead recovered from copper-base scrap; revision 
for 1958 are shown in the February 1960 SURVEY o'Consumers’ and secondary smelters’ stocks of lead in refinery shapes and in copper-base scrap 

t Scattered revisions for 1957-59 are available upon request 


including alloying 
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P - 966 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1960 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of = oe pray Teme 
BUSINESS STATISTICS Jun ™ August = Pe vern- | Dece 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 





HEATING EQUIPMENT, EXCEPT ELECTRIC 


Radiators and convectors, cast iron 
Shipments mil. of sq. ft. of 
Stocks, end of month_- 

Oil burners:A 
Shiprnents 
Stocks, end of month 

Stoves and ranges, domestic cooking. inc 
Shipments, total_. 

Coal and wood 
Gas (inel. bungalow and combination 
Kerosene, vasoline, and fuel oi! 


Stoves, domestic heating, shipments, total 
Cos al and wood. 
Gast 
Kerosene, gasoline, and fuel of! 


Warm-air furnaces (forced-air and 
igen, totalAt 
Gas.... 
O11... 
Solid fuel 
Water heaters, gas, 


MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


Blowers, fans, and unit heaters, aus arterly tot 
Blowers : and fans, new orders® 
Unit-heater group, new orders 
Foundry equipment (new), new orders, net 
monthly average shipments, 1947 
Furnaces, industrial, new orders, net 
Flectrie processing 
Fuel-fired (except for hot rolling steel 


Industrial trucks (electric), shipments 
Hand (motorized) 
Rider-type.. : 

Industrial trucks and tractors (gasoline-powered 
shipments. _. ‘ : num ber 


Machine tools (metal-cutting and metal-f 
New orders (net), total. 
Domestic... 
Shipments, total_ 
Domestic_. 
Estimated backlog (metal-cutting only 


Other machinery and equipment, qui arterly 
Construction machinery (selected types 


Tractors, tracklaying, total _. 

Tractors, wheel (contractors’ off-hichwa 

Tractor shovel loaders, integral units on!s 

and tracklaying types) mi} do 

Farm machines and equipment ‘(selected types " 

excluding tractors __- mil. of dol 
Tractors, wheel (excl. garden and contra etors’ off- 

highway types) il. of dol 

Pumps (steam, power, centrifugal, and rotary), new 

orders. . ? mil of dol 


FLECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Batteries (automotive replacement only), shipments 
thousands 
Household electrical appliances 
Ranges (incl. built-ins), domestic and export sales 
thonsarx 
Refrigerators and home freezers, output* 1957 = 104 
Vacuum cleaners (standard type), sales bi 
thou 
Washers, sales billed (domestic and export) C 
Radio sets, production§_ __. 
Television sets (incl. combination), prod.§ : 5 2 y 5 263 52. 2 + 678.9 
Electronic tubes and semiconductors, factory sales | | 
mil. of do 1.5 ¢ 7 r 87.6 91.0 
Insulating materials and related products 
Insulating materials, sales billed, index 





1947-49— 104 146 14 i { 3 52 101 : 142 
Steel conduit (rigid), shipments thous, of ft 2,2 2, 46 20, 505 l oD, 9s ‘71 24, 562 | #26, 815 28, 410 
Motors and generators, quarterly | 
New orders, index .---1947-49= 100 76 | . 158 
ry phase in duction motors, 1-200 h ip 
ow orders, res... Oe ee a 2 1: oe ; __....-| 39, 958 | _.| 35,070 
Billings pat i> . 1 92 r 44.71 . | 40, 489 | : | 35,935 
Direct current motors and generators, 1-200 hy 
New orders, gross. .......... _.._ thous. of dol 1 adie 76s —— i . 5, 966 
NS cr tat io... DRS , 975 5 — 5,956 |... 2 eae 


} 








* Revised. » Preliminary. See note ‘‘t Data are for month shown Represents 5-weeks’ production * Beginning August 1960, data cover shipments for 
company. § Revised 4th quarter 1959, $147,800,000 
ABeginning January 1959, industry estimates are be 
oInciudes data for built-in gas-fired oven-broil 
December 1960, respectively. 
{Rey isions for gas heating stoves (January 18 58-May 1959) and warm-s ir furnaces January 1957-May 1959) are available upon request. 
Pata beginning Ist quarter 1960 for ct machinery are not strictly comparable with data for earlier periods. Quarterly shipments for 1959 have been adjusted, insof 
as possible, te cover comparable items inc! ed begint 1ing 1960. Revisions for Ist and 2d quarters 1959 are shown in the September 1960 SURVEY: revisions for 1958 will be shown late: 
*New series (from Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System): monthly a ta for 1947-1958 are available upon request. 9 Includes data not shown separately. 
© Data exclude sales of combination washer oe yer machines; such sales (excluding exports) totaled 6, 400 units in January 1961. 


te = comprises home, portable battery, automobile, ar d clock models; television sets include combination models. Data for March, June, September and December 196 
cover 5 weeks; ai] other months, 4 weeks. @ Revisions for 1958 are in the April 1960 SURVE 


one adaditi 


ed on revised inflating factors i are not strictly comparable with earlier data. 
er units; shipments of cooking tops, not included in figures above totaled 26,000 and 23,700 units (4-burner equivalent) in November 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and . . 1960 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of Senn. “em | | | ee 
BUSINESS STATISTICS — es March A pril May J une July August . — October 





PETROLEUM, 








COAL 
nthracite 
Production thous. of short tons 15 ; > * 2 $7 1, 637 1, 518 
tocks.in producer orage vards, end of mo_.do 200 336 339 
85 137 149 


F xports do 


, stove, compos iol. per short ton ‘ 2 , 2 27.16 27 27.28 27. 33 27.34 
‘ stnut . be mine do 5 13. 608 13. 608 14. 098 

situminous 
Productie thous. of short tons ’ 34, 67 38, 34,7 35, 990 33, 325 25, 250 36, 470 34, 440 
Industrial consumptior retall deliveries, total ¢ 
thous. of short tons 29, 71 27, 98: 26, 587 28, 824 27, 453 
Flectric power utiliti« do 5, 016 : 3,1 3,2 3, 37: 14, 698 13, 658 
Railroads (class I do . 248 25 5 45 107 112 
M anufacturing and mining industries, total..do 7 ; oe ) i 3,4 12, 282 11. 500 
Coke plants (oven and beehive do 5 5, 672 5 1609 
R i] deliveries to other consumers do 1, 098 ! } 1, 616 1.978 


»cks, industrial and retafl] dealers’, end of month, 
total thous. of short tons 73, 426 70, 640 66, 955 71, 36 73, 928 . 235 72, 662 74, 458 
do , OF 46, 084 43, 345 , 575 48, 275 7,517 : 50, 813 
195 i 178 163 
2 964 24, 770 21, 82% 22, ; 22, 679 


1 148 = 11, 916 12, 391 10, 243 742 10. 918 


Electric power uttlities 
Railroads (class I do f 209 
M anufacturing and mining industries, tota). do , 32 23, 722 2 
Oven-coke plant do 2, OOF 11, 242 ! 
Retail) dealers do Ss 625 568 705 737 803 
Exports? do 2, 126 3, 743 
Prices 
Retail, composite dol. per short ton r 7.2 . a” 16. 69 
W holesale 
Screenings, indust. use, f.o.b. car at mine_.do ) 5. 18 5 5. 161 
Domestic, large sizes, f.o.b. car at mine do 7. 406 


COKE 
Production 
Reehive- thous. of short tons 
Oven (byproduct do 
Petroleum coke§ do 
Stocks, end of montt 
Oven-coke plants, totalt do 
At furnace plantst do 
At merchant plants do 
Petroleum coke do 
Exports do 
Price, oven foundry coke (merchant plants), f.o.b. 
Birmingham, Ala. -. dol. per short ton 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 


Crude petroleurn 
Oil wells completed? number 2, 132 1, 464 1, 734 75 | 35 2, 426 
Price at wells (Oklahoma-Kansas) dol. per bbl 2. 97 2. 97 2. § 2. 97 2. 97 97 2. 97 
Runs to stillst thous. of bbl 256, 659 | 233, 880 255 242,999 | 245, 157 36 248, G28 
Refinery operating ratio percent of capacity 86 84 s4 5 84 81 83 
A ll oils, supply, demand, and stocks: 
New supply, totalt thous. of bbl__| 312,721 | 296,669 | 310,214 | 297,789 | 291,377 | 291,045 | 291, 296, 027 | 290, 536 | 297, 866 
Production 
Crude petroleum} 


do | 224,140 | 209,986 | 220, 977 211, 132 | 212,206 | 208,161 | 212, 215, 145 | 209,119 | 215, 687 | 213, 992 1 653 
Natural-gas liquids, benzol (blended), etc.tdo 29, 2£ 2 


27,576 | 29,979 | 28, 166 7,799 26, 671 27, 28, 621 28,092 | 29,732 519 31, 509 


Imports | 
Crude petroleurn do 28, 610 29, 730 20,202 | 33,877 30, 571 32,730 | 31, 32, 748 32, 401 31, 458 29. aR0 28, 677 
Refined productst do 30,713 | 29,377 | 29,966 | 24,614 | 20,711 | 23, 483 9, | 19,493 | 20,634 | 20,989 | 26,664 27,903 
Change in stocks, all oils (decrease,—) - do —18, 105 |—10, 501 |—34, 532 14,611 16, 307 2, 854 . | 8543] 14,347) 14,810 7 48, 020 
Demand, total? “ 330, 826 | 307, 260 | 344,746 | 283,178 | 275,070 | 288,191 | 277,052 | 287,484 | 276,189 | 283,050 357, 762 
Exports | | 
Crude petroleum éudcdpeliaiedl ‘ 264 299 260 270 127 36 : sy 234 352 512 
Refined products! rn coal ‘ 5, 734 5, 505 6, 302 6, 477 6, 421 7, 155 5, 743 5, 938 5, 393 5, 326 
Domestic demand, total 9 f...............-- 324, 828 | 301,456 | 338, 184 | 276,431 | 268,522 | 280,600 | 271,062 | 281, 457 | 270, 562 | 277,063 | < 351, 924 
Gaselinot ‘ oaleaatan 111,311 | 108, 871 | 120, 497 129, 094 | 129, 952 38, GOS 135, 83 138, 371 128, 530 24: 2 55 124, 937 
KerosenefA... Zain 14, 753 13, 915 15, 958 7, 668 6,176 , 665 . 067 8, 433 , 86 t 18, 769 
i isttilvie fuel oflf.. - — 86, 200 73, 050 87, 137 45, 385 40, 450 39, 7 34, G | 37,137 39, 683 | : 5 05, 544 
Residaal fuel oflt. 61,581 | 55, 804 60, 701 45, 840 40, 246 39, 33: . 83 36, 240 37, 343 ( i 57, 051 


Jet fuelfA Rupaeniensod 2 3, 97% 8, 584 8, 903 7, 887 8, 752 9, 25! R, 73% 8, 254 23 : 72 &, 265 
Lubricantst a ‘ 4 3, 4 3, 352 3, 646 3, 604 3, 808 3,6 3, | 3,692 3, 48: 3, 47 3, 47 3, 265 
Asphaltt. . 3, 066 3, 218 3, 769 6, 673 9, 478 3, 3.8 15, 581 3, 7: 11, 099 | 27 3, 981 
Liquefied gasest... 23,072 | 21,5382 | 23,364) 15,899) 14,601 | , 687 ¥ 17, 946 17,992 | : 25, 540 
| i | 

Stocks, end of month, total..........-..-- ..| 790, 865 | 780,274 | 745,742 | 760, 353 | 779,! . 733 | 802,276 | 816,623 | 831,433 , 755 | 778, 735 
oon 260, $ | 266,178 | 261,312 | ; Q 242, 7 234, 001 | 231, 966 | 232,900 | 239, 52 23%, 800 

20, 793 18, 916 22, 215 26, 29, 3 | 32,46 33, 224 35, 639 36 : 3: x 28, 931 
471, 960 ; . 5 534,961 | 549,018 | 562.3: 2 510, 004 


Crude petroleum 
Natural-gas liquids sdeeseeus ‘ , 
Refined products eteen — . 502, 453 | 465, 903 


Refined petroleum products 
Gasoline (incl. aviation) 
Production 120, 307 | 126,866 | 123,449 | 125, 226 . 127, 4 1, 56 23 3 | 130, 787 
Exportst..- pease . do 916 914 1, 284 1, 607 1, 436 ,115 1, 107 74 745 
Stocks, end of month | 
Finished gasoline. . . — sonnel 193, 575 | 205,379 | 209,854 | 202,610 | 198, 081 2.193 7 177, 667 | 177, 660 75 181, 149 
Unfinished gasoline do 12, 407 | 11,760 | 12,837 13, 490 12, 428 3, 828 2,! 11,978 | 12,014 3, 307 13, 605 
Prices (excl. aviation | | | 
Wholesale, refinery (Okla., group 3)_.dol. per gal_. . 100 |} - 105 | 113 115 . 105 .115 .120 | 
Retail (regular grade, excl. taxes) , service stations, | 








125 125 | 125 125 125} ».12 





55 cities (Ist of following mo.)....dol. per gal .203! .202 : 1 207 -208' .212 | 218 
r Revised » Preliminary. 9 Includes data not shown separately. tRevisions for 1958 will be shown later as follows 
demand—jet fuel (February-September); lubricants (January-August); for all other indicated items (January-September). Bituminous coal exports for 1959 have been revised 
thous. short tons): July, 3,680; August, 4,003; September, 3,512; and December, 2,878. §Includes nonmarketable catalyst coke. 
# Data for Alaska and Hawaii are included as part of domestic supply and demand beginning with January 1959 and January 1960, respectively; appropriate amounts for these States 
are reflected in data for all series affected. Data beginning 1960 for jet fuel and kerosene are not comparable with earlier data because jet fuel for use in commercial) aircraft is now classified 
with kerosene; formerly, this product was reported primarily as ‘‘jet.’’ ASee last sentence of note ‘‘c’.”’ 


. 218 | 216 213 | 218 ' 214 211 211 


Oil wells completed (August and September); domest 
as follow 





SURVEY 


Unless other wise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
tive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
ESS STATISTICS 





PETROL E U M, 





PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS— Continued 
Refined petroleum products—Continued 
Aviation gasoline: 
Production. 
Exportst 
Stocks, end of month 
Kerosene: § 
Production. -_- 
Stocks, end of month 
Price, wholesale, bulk lots (N.Y. Hart or 
Distillate fuel oil: 
Production 
Importst 
Exports? 
Stocks, end of month 
Price, wholesale (N.Y. 


Residual fuel oil: 
Production. 
Imports? 
Exportst-.- 
Stocks, end of month. 
Price, wholesale (Okla., 
Jet fuel:$ 
Production 
Stocks, end of month. 
Lubricants 
Production. 
Exportst- wat 
Stocks, end of month ‘ 
Price, wholesale, yous “stock (midcont fh nent 
Tulsa) _. per gal 
Asphalt: 
Production_-._. 
Stocks, end of month. 
Liquefied petroleum gases 
Production 
Transfers from gasoline plantst- 
Stocks (at plants, terminals, underground, 
refineries), end of month__- thou 


thous. of bhi 


; 
de 
ner bh] 


, No. 6 fuel)__-dol 


thons fh 


; 
lo 
¢ 


thous. of bbl 
7 


f squares 


Asphalt and tar products, “oun nts 

Asphalt roofing, total ....thous 
Roll roofing and cap sheet 
Shingles, all types ‘ 


Asphalt siding 
Insulated siding 


Saturated felts. 


COAL. 


yF 


CURRENT 


1960 


June July 


August 


BUSINESS 


March 1961 





| Septem- | 
ber 


October |Novem- 


1961 
, 
Decem Janu Febru 
ber ary ary 





AND PRODUCTS—Continued 





9, O18 
953 
13, 943 12, 826 
», 759 11, 164 
35 30, 499 


102 


916 
131, 044 


092 


&, 409 


24, 836 


5, 981 
2, 006 
3, 974 

79 


132 
2, O80 
89, 640 


10, 017 


12 608 12, 105 


11,397 | 10,776 
35, 408 


. 102 | .102 


58, 081 54, 928 
1, 0045 
484 

168, 235 


092 


50, 136 

1. 80 
6, 961 
6, 431 
4,944 
1, 258 
9, 149 
260 


11, 147 
9, 110 


6, 229 
9, 345 


32, 036 


9, 453 | 


914 
12,714 


11, 993 
36, 977 


105 
56, 262 
897 
580 
180, 071 
095 


25, 755 


dO | 


15, 976 
1, 283 
50, 003 


1.80 | 


6, 898 
6, 034 


4, 907 
1, 386 
9, 194 

260 


9, 741 
8, 141 


5 907 
12, 129 


32, 578 


8, 994 

4 
13, 5R5 
12, 401 


36, 722 


-101 


54, 877 | 


621 


173, 913 
091 

27, 116 
21, 885 
1,304 


49, 525 | 
1.80 | 


7, 291 


6, 020 | 


5 094 


56 | 


9, 606 
5 


13, 938 


13, 376 
31, 445 











PULP, 


PAPER, 








PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 


Pulpwood: 
Receipts 
Consumption 
Stocks, end of month 
Waste paper: 
Consumption . 
Stocks, end of month. 


thous. of cord 


_.thou 


WOOD PULP 
Production: 
Total, all grad 
Dissolving ond spe cial sade 
Sulfate. 
Sulfite 


thou 


Ground wood i 

Defibrated or exploded 

Soda, semichem., screenings, 
Stocks, end of month: 

Total, all mills 

Pulp mills , 

Paper and board mills___. 

Nonpaper mills = 


damaged, « 


Exports, all grades, total a 
Dissolving and special alpha 
All other 


Imports, all grades, total 
oad and special alpha_ 
All other. 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 


All paper and board mills, production 
Paper and board, total. ..thous. of short tons 
Paper a. es do 
Paperboard. cae do 
Wet-machine board_ om do 
Construction paper and board....___. do 


* Revised. ® Preliminary. See similar note, p. 8-35 

Revisions for 1958 will be shown later as follows: Aviation ¢ 
tilate fuel oil exports (January-May and September): residual f 

{Revisions for 1958 and 1959 will be shown later 

§See last sentence of note “‘c””’ for p. S 


sports, 
exports 


e fu 


AN 


PRINTING 





e! oil 
J 


imports, residual fuel oil imports, transfers from 


; lubricants exports (January-August). 


gasoline plants 


9.3 
166.0 





(January-September); dis- 
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1960 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and re > a - at 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | 5... Wabew, [a Senten.| 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ary "9 March | April May June July | August | : —y October 

, _t 


PU LP, P. APE] R, AND PRINTING saalftieed 





PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Continued 


Paper, except building paper, newsprint, and paper- 

hoard (American Paper and Pulp Association) 
Orders, new 9 thous. of short tons 954.0 54.3 | 1,050.0 i 59. 8 " AS. f Mf rRM 777.0 
Orders, unfilled, end of month ¢ do 713.1 HOR, ! 734. 6 47.! 2 
Production _-.-.- : do 1, 146.5 , 122. 1, 202.1 , 16 1 1, 5 , 123.4 75.7 , 112 , 060.3 Ir, 16 1, ORI 01.0 
Shipments 9 do 941.4 925. : 999. 5 5 ; | +R) wr? 0 
Stocks, end of month 9 do... 598. 5 2. 621.8 528. § 5 ‘ is 5 24. 3 529 127 , , 571.0 

Fine paper: 
Orders, new —_ ; ..do 151.1 52. 159 52.5 ! ' 22 29.5 2 r 142 147.¢ 
Orders, unfilled, end of month__. — 76.5 L 81.3 . 7 82. { : 6 r 75.5 77 
Production _. eheese do... 151.3 160. § 
Shipments — 148.6 ¢ 152. § 
Stocks, end of month ———— ...do 148. 5 51. 155. ! 

Printing paper: 
Orders, new a =e 397.0 2 451 7.9 390. ¢ y ! f q f 26. § * 373.5 350.0 
Orders, unfilled, end of month. ae 428.9 : 425 ‘ 384. : 9 ; 335.0 
PT . ccncecannns do. 401.0 . 423. : 
Shipments onceliten 394.8 y 418. 
Stocks, end of month __- do. 262.3 : 271.! 
Price, wholesale, book paper, A’ ’ grade, ‘English | 

finish, white, f.o.b. mill dol. per 100 Ib... 16. 62 . . 5. 73 5 9! t Q! 5. 5. 16.05 | » 16.95 

Coarse paper: 
Orders, new thous. of short tons... 338.7 q 71. 374.1 51. § 4 292. : 332.8 | *279.8/] 280.0 
Orders, unfilled, end of ‘month 162. 6 \ 203.9 37. 2 : i 7 3.: r 133.8 136.0 
Production __. 334. 5 ; ’ 348.3 3. ! 338 OR4 32% g ! 336 r 300.6 277.0 
Shipments... a 330. 6 329. 347.9 39.6 345. ¢  ¢ 2! 207 3 + 286. 4 277.0 
Stocks, end of month 113.0 119. 2. 119.8 ! ¢ ¢ 20.2 26. 3 25 r 138.6 138.0 

Newsprint: 

Canada (incl. Newfoundland): 

Production 


48.0 


0 
147 

re 0 
163.0 


7.0 
270.0 











527.4 533. 7: 547.1 ! 566. 3 § 570.2 570. 6 5 604.2] 533.9 
Shipments from mills 493.8 494. 8 517. 589.0 569. § 593 561.2 55 589.9 : 644.8] 5581 
Stocks at mills, end of month 187.3 | 226. 283. 241.3 234. § . 202 22 201.4 204. 6 163.9 139. 8 
United States: | 
Production..... 179.4 57 72. 168. 7 173. ; 57 179.9 161. 6 174.3 
Shipments from mills 167.0 155. 6 1 173. 5 71. 3 55. § 171.5 167.9 3. 3 177.0 | 
Stocks at mills, end of month. 30.5 32 38. 33. 6 35 3: ‘ 42.0 35.7 36. § 34.2 | 

















Consumption by publishers" 431.6! 416 ; 476.9 5 1. g ¢ 420.4 454.4 


do. 
Stocks at and in transit to publishers, end of 


montha"...- thous. of short tons... 651 654. 4 





s 670. 1 46. 651.1 593. 2 BOS. 3 23.7 646.0 
Imports. --. — 429.2 
Price, rolls, contract, de livered to principal ports 


| 

| | 

* 370.9 | * 427.9 50. § ’ 431.9 480. * 467.! 411.1 486. 3 
dol. per short ton 134 ad 





Paperboard (National Paperboard Association): | | | 
Orders, new thous. of short tons 1, 266.3 | 1,324.1 , 436 '& a : 1, 368. 2 , B51. ! 1,191.1 | 1,402.5 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do... 462.2} 441.1 3/ 4805 10.2] 457.8] 418.4 
Production, total do 1, 234.1 1, 339. 2 a ge al 2] 1,355.8 Ge 5 | 1,159.6 | 1,426.0 | 314, 2 302.5 302 ; 1, 201.0 

Percent of activits 92 | 95 93 92 | 92 3 | 77 93 * 7 | “ =6 - 
Paner products | | 
Shipping containers, corrugated and solid fiber, | | 
hinmentst mil. sq. ft. surface area 8, 455 8, 604 9, ! 8,946 | 9,041 9, 19: 8,239 | 9,864 9, 651 
Folding paper boxes, shipments, index of physical | 
volume 1947-49= 100 


1, 306.8 ’ 267.7 177.7 | 1,212.4 


| 
| 
134. 40 34 134. 40 134.40 | li 134. 40 | 134. 40 | 134. 40 q 3 Q » 134. 40 
| | | 
| 
a 


429.1 2 rf 7 80.3 





| 
120.0 ° 124.2 | ‘ 105.6 | °129.1/] * 133.0 
| 


PRINTING 





Book publication, total number of editions 21, 1,241 |} 1,385 | 21,187 
New books do 21, Ut 21, 481 1, 006 | 992 | 2976 
New editions : 2 238 7 275 | 7316 | 235 393 | 2211 

| | | 


RU BBER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 











RUBBER 
Natural rubber 
Consumption 


5, 354 46, 022 47, 205 2, 032 41, 263 42, 576 35, 229 
Stocks, end of mont! 76, 156 75,320 | 81, 599 3,451 82, 693 76, 605 76, 389 
Imports, including latex and guavule , 829 40, 949 | * 38, 586 36, 343 32,018 | * 31,609 | * 28, 605 
Price, wholesale, srncked sheets (New York) 

dol. per Ib. . 415 . 403 . 405 . 404 5s fi . 418 


, 742 | 126,334 | 131, 933 20, 895 26, 804 22, § 116, 584 
133 93, 203 97, 727 , 252 91, 993 5, B48 79, 413 
, 622 | 221, 183 | 223,738 | 221,511 | 227,332 , 032 | 235, 693 
20 283 29, 814 34, 488 37, 018 31,114 1 28, 780 


Synthetic rubber 
Production 
Consumption 
Stocks, end of month 
Exports 


Reclaimed rubber: 
Production _. ‘ , 442 3 26, 209 25, 676 , 428 21, 472 23, ! 22, ; 3, 546 22, O1: 20, 22, 528 
Consumption 540 24, 210 23, 763 24, 677 19, 249 26 22, 052 


Stocks, end of month... : -_..| 29,031 916 611 | 31,699 | 33,624 | 33,979 | 33,949 | 33, 33.783 | 33. 33, 101 
TIRES AND TUBES 


Pneumatic casings: 


Production §_- 10, 325 10, 77: 11, 115 | , 517 , 778 | 9,788 


Shipments, total§ ™ , 322 10, 179 9, 737 | .114 ; 7 10, 113 . 41 
Original equipment , 333 3,996 | 3,753 3, 584 , 446 2, 732 , 578 
Replacement papas. 5, 833 6, 047 5, 827 , 348 7, 30 ‘ | 7,228 , 213 
Export. 156 136 157 182 | 7 150 | 151 


Stocks, end of month§ ,943 | 26,473 | 27,921 | 27,401 | 26,967 | 26,3: 26, 108 B, 208 | 25, 8 
145 125 125 | 159 , 119 104 73 


Exports (Bur. of Census 


Inner tubes: | 
Production... . é 3, 899 | 4, 043 4,241 | 3, 628 3, 61 26 3, 261 , O17 . 0 3, 067 
Shipments ‘ aE -do....| 5,391 4,011 3,282} 3,306 3, 3, 440 3, 308 2, R 3, 000 
Stocks, end of montt bictentestin 924 9, 002 10, 113 10, 495 , 852 | 10. 700 | 10, 627 , 254 10, 446 , 589 
Exports (Bur. of Census) _..-.- cn 85 | 78 112 146 35 113 | 102 107 4 137 2 : 
| | | | 








on 462,903; November, 480,523; natural rubber imports “September, 


* Revised » Preliminary ¢ Revisions for 1959 are as follows (units as above): Newsprint imports 
2 Data for months noted cover 5 weeks; other months, 


47,758; synthetic rubber exports— May, 27,976; June, 28,220. | December data exclude estimates for tissue and miscelianeous papers 
4 weeks Beginning January 1960, data are based on a new definition of a book and are not entirely comparable with those for earlier periods. 

2 Data exclude estimates for “tissue paper.” o As reported by ey accounting for about 75 percent of total newsprint consumption in 1959 ? Minor revisions for January 
1957-March 1959 will be shown later § Motorcycle tires ere included beginning January 1960, 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive rotes are shown in the 1959 edition of ; id 
BUSINESS STATISTICS . l ) | ne July August 
STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


31, 930 31,982 | 33,270 
91 88 92 


34, 363 32, O64 36, 623 


Production, finished cemen 
Percent of capacity -- 
Shipments, finished cement 
Stocks, end of month: 
Finished 
Clinker 


CLAY CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


37, 667 36, 611 33, 244 “ 30, 0945 
30, 488 7, 5A2Z 23, 444 2 4 7 16, 838 
| 


Shipments 
Brick, unglazed (common and face 
mil. of st 
Structural tile, except facine thou 
Sewer pine and fittings, vitrified 
Facing tile (hollow), glazed and unglaze 
mil. brick « 
Floor and wal! tile and aecessories z 
glazed nm 
Price index, brick (common), f.0.b. plant or > 


GLASS AND GLASS PRODUCTS 


Flat glass, mfrs.’ shipments (qtrly. total) 
thor 
Sheet (window) glass, shipments 
Plate and other flat glass, shipments 


Glass containers: tf 
Production. 


Shipments, domestic, total. 
General-use food 
Narrow-neck food _ 
Wide-mouth food (inel. packers’ tur 
glasses, and fruit jars) thou 


Heverage 

Beer bottles 

Liquor and wine 

Medicinal and toflet 

Chemical, household and industrial 
Dairy products 


Stocks, end of month 
GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS! 
Crude eypsum, quarterly total 


Imports thous. of 
Production 


Caleined, production, quarterly total 


Gypsum products sold or used, quarterly tota 
tT nealeined uses. thous. of short t 
Industrial uses... 
Building uses 
Plasters: 
Base-coat 
All other (incl. Keene’s cement) 
Lath nil. of sq 6H. 2 g oi : A . 408.0 
Wallboard ) 1,2 : 1 1, 561.6 52. 5 
All other$ ’ § 72 : 51.3 





TEXTILE PRODU 











APPAREL 


Hosiery, shipments thous. of dozen pairs 1, 567 11, 93 , 13,663 | 11,2 
Men's apparel, cuttings:{¥A 
Tailored garments: 
Suits thous. of t 2 1, 836 2, O8E { , 1, 885 
Overcoats and topcoats ___. d 56 3: 76 § 460) 


Coats (separate), dress and sport 1, 055 
Trousers (separate), dress and sport : , 03! , 8, 935 
“hirts (woven fabrics), dress and sport 
thou 
Work clothing 
Dungarees and waistband overalls 
Shirts. 


Women’s, misses’, juniors’ outerwear, cuttings: / 
Coats. thous. of unit 
Dresses... . . do 
Suits. dol do 


Waists, blouses, and shirts_- thous. of doz 
Siibubdencuudiiicss ° do 


* Revised. 1 Data cover a 5-week period 
o& Revisions for 1957-2 quarter 1959 will be shown later 





{Revisions for January 1958~February 1959 for glass containers appear in the May 1960 SuRVEY: those for gypsum and products follow (units above): 1st quarter 1959—crude production 


2,431; unealcined uses, 798; all other building uses, 51.2: 2d quarter 1959—-uncalcined uses, 1,078; 3d quarter 1959—imports. 1,892. 
{Sompriees sheathing, formboard, and laminated board 
Data for March, June, September, and December 1960 cover 5-week periods and for other months, 4 weeks. 
A Revisions for January 1957-November 1959 are available upon request 





March 1961 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 


BUSINESS STATISTICS — ——_ | March | April Ma} | suty 


| 
| 
| 


August |"°Pt 
ber 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 








j 
COTTON 


tton (exclu 
Production 
Ginnings $ thous. of running bales__| 714, 363 
Crop estimate, « lent 500-Ib. bales 
thous. of bales 


ites ,end of month, 
21, 039 
i - . o<e . 2. 37 b a 20, 939 
nsit — ° iy 7 < 4 215 | 13,940 
Public storage and compresses ee : , 72 7 ) i, | 5, 84 | 


Consuming establis — ‘ 35 , 5: 35 8 1, 13. 


Foreign cetton, t ] . . | 53 if d q 100 


Exportst 

Importst 

Price farm), Americar land cents per Ib 

Prices, wholesale, middli ’ average 14 markets 
cents per It 

otton linter 

Consumption$ thous. of bales 

Production t do 

Stocks, end of month? a 


COTTON MANUFACTURES 


D ile activity (cotton system spindles 4: 
Active spindles, last rking day, total ..thous 
Consuming 100 percent cotton _.do 


indle hours operate ill fibers, total millions. 
Average per ' ing day do 
Consuming nerecent cotton do 
tton varn. tT ural stock, on cones or tubes 
wholes f bh. mill 








2 cardes wean g dol. per It 
5/2. combed, knitting do 





otton clott 
Cotton broad f ds ov 12 inches in width, | 
production, quarterly? mil. of linear yd 
Exports? thous. of sq. yd 
Imports t do 
Prices, wholesale 
Mill margit cents per It 
Denim, white hack, 10 oz./sq. yd cents per yd 
Print clot 39-inct Rx 72 do 
Sheeting, cl B, 40-inch, 48 x 44-48 do 


MANMADE FIBERS AND MANUFACTURES 


I luction, quarterly total 9 ¢ mil. of Ib. 
Filament varn (ravon and acetate) ..do. 
Staple, inel. tow (rayor do 
Nonecellulosic (nylon, acrylic, protein, etc do 169.0 | 


r pro 


79.4 


Exports: Yarns and monofilaments thous. of Ib. . Oe 5, 184 7 6, 432 7,013 a 9, 001 

Staple, tow, and tops__. iiabtaiaiaieael 3, } 2, 989 | 3, 341 3, 716 3, 042 
Import Yarns and monofilamentst : do } 206 r3 4 353 | 492 477 
taple, tow, and topst a : ri 9,068 | ° 5,752 5, 867 | 7 4,348 r32 4, 161 


Stocks, producers’, er of month 
; 


Filament varn (rayon and acetate) és of lb. 
Staple, incl. tow (rayor “ ....do 


Prices, rayon (viscose 
Yarn, filament, 150 denier ....------dol. per Ib 
Staple, 1.5 denier ears ea = =e 


Manmade-fiber broad woven fabrics 
Production, quarterly total 9 t..thous. of linear yd_ 2 | 3 = | . 629 
Ravon and acetate (excl. tire fabric) MAT ‘ eee. | 006, 652 |... | , 260 
Nylon and chiefly nylon miztures_..........do....]-- a ia , 755 . 90, 395 


Exports, piece good ..--------thous. of sq. yd 13, 719 3, 283 3, 97% 12,604 | 12,502) 11,151 


SILK | | 

Imports, rawt ‘ thous. of Ib. 624 56 415 608 | 504 | 

Price, raw, AA, 20-22 denier ..--dol. per Ib. 4. 56 4 ’ 4.37 4.52 4. 59 7 4.92 | 
Production, fabric, atriy. totalt thous. of linear yd_ 7, ‘ . 6, 819 . = 6, 739 | 


WwooL 
Wool consumption, mil] (clean basis) :43 | | 
A pparel class. . ooe+------ce- thous, &f Ib..| 20,552 21, 153 | 4 26, 264 18,639 | 20,395 | ¢ 22, 287 , 605 15, 882 | 4 17, 424 16, 865 
Carpet class —_ ee do....| 16, 457 16, 043 | 416, 205 13, 647 11, 702 | 11, 477 9, 008 14,095 | #15, 147 2, 11, 633 | 4 13, 874 12, 090 





| 


Wool imports, clean content t__.-. ---| 7 21,463 | 22, 392 | 28,013 | 19,453 | 15,868 | ° 24,125 . 9 19,205 | 17,921 3: 5,182 | 14,953 
Apparel class, clean content{..... E . 9,758 ' 9,835 11,151 8, 557 057 ' 9, 885 7.507 ' 7,800 7,230 , 715 6, 225 7, 606 
r Revised > Preliminary. 1 Ginnings to December 13. 2 Ginnings to January 15. 3 Total ginnings of 1959 crop. * Data cover a 5-week period 5 Total ginnings of 1960 crop. 
6 Less than 500 bales 7 Data are for month shown, 
§Total ginnings to end of month indicated, except as noted. 
qData for March, June, September, and December 1960 cover 5-week periods and for other months, 4 weeks; cotton stocks and number of active spindles are for end of period covered 
9 Includes data not shown separately 
tScattered revisions for 1957-59 are available upon request. 

















Ss-40 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINES 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and |__ 2 = 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of aa * ] 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


| 


May | MN ily A ugust 


: | 
October | as | Decem- 


Septem- | 
ber | ber 





TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 


WOOL AND MANUFACTURES 


Wool prices, raw, clean basis, Boston 
Good French combing and staple 
Graded territory, fine...........---- 1, 27 1. 155 1. 125 25 25 1. 125 1, 125 1, 125 
Graded fleece, 3/8 blood 125 1. ( 76 1. 095 1. 088 1.07 5 : 36 1. 025 1. 025 
Australian, 64s, 70s, good topmaking, in bond l 5 ] 1. 212 225 1. 225 1, 22. 7 1. 075 1.075 
Knitting yarn, worsted, 2/20s-50s/56s, Bradford system, 
wholesale price 1947-49 = 1K 7 104.7 103. 5 102 ‘ 102. 2 102. 2 101.0 5 98. ! 97.2 97.2 


Woolen and worsted woven goods, except woven felt 
Production, quarterly totalt thous. of lin. yd eae 74,011 80,719 F a i | 60,058 
Apparel fabrics, total_.....- on 72, 624 79, 303 3; 97 
Other than Government orders, ‘total do " 71, 820 78, 453 
Men's and DET iendinnnwewnes 2 do ° 32, 336 32, 288 
Women’s and children’s......-..- do . 39, 484 : 46, 165 |... BES 
Prices, wholesale, suiting, f.0.b. mill: 
Flannel, men ’sand boy’s .--~---1947-49= 100 108. 1 108. 1 108. 1 108. 1 108.1 | 106.3) 106.3 4. 4. 3 3} 106.3 
Gabardine, women’s and children’s a . 92. 4 92. 4 92.4 2. 4 92.4 92.4 92.4 92.4 2.4 g2 9: | 90.8 


9 








TR. AN ‘SPORT: AT ION _EQU IPMENT 








AIRCRAFT 


Manufacturers of complete types: 
Aircraft, engines, propellers, parts, etc.: 
Orders, new (net), quarterly total. ....mil. of dol. nar 2, i 2. 607 ee 3, 065 |. ‘ 
Sales (net), quarterly total _____- — 732 |..-. 2, & ; 2 593 Ae ~ 
Backlog of orders, total, end of quarter. — - ) 12. 463 js She 96 
For U.8. military customers. do... ‘ ‘ 5, 783 |- : 5, § ; ____..| * §, 691 y 06 


Civilian aircraft: 
Shipments — thous. of dol. 96,320 | 112,721 90, 299 | 127,183 | 131, 262 7 119, 965 97, 534 | 108, 410 81, 002 068 | 82,199 
Airframe weight ....thous. of Ib..| 2, 262.4 | 2,647.6 | 2, 187.5 | 2,662.6 | 3,159.7 | 2,4: 2, 495 2,031.7 | 2,232.4 | 1,910.1 | 2,026.7 | 2,006.9 


Exports (commercial and civilian) t thous. of dol. 21, 928 11, 926 48,078 | 5 79,413 | 37, 98% 2, 57: 46, 641 | , 244 30, 589 37, ! 36, 253 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


Factory sales, total number 7 ' , 390, 326 | 463,943 | 703, 15¢ ‘ 513, 905 5, 93% 449.500 

Coaches, total... a ‘ 2 : : 5 364 358 | 211 7] 333 251 7 220 
Domestic..._- paaen do 33 : 347 | 148 | 396 2 231 

Passenger cars, total. do 76, 56, 57 59, 72 5 > | 607, If 505, 582 21,355 | 324,020 | 386, 604 | 627 | 600,495 | 520,7 , 616 4.900 
Domestic ; ’ 5 ; { 5 7 | 320,681 | 378, 415 507, 757 5 F 

Trucks, total_. wie do 115, 2 2 I 2 114, 6 , 02; y 7 65, 948 77, 038 75, 034 . 957 92, § : 300 
EE ae ciiniioes 5 92, 55 j 3, 331 66, 006 . 


, 485 , 411 
, 386 | 5, 105 


Exports, total} 
Passenger cars (new and used) 
Trucks and buses_. aia 6, 2 18, 721 27,099 | 9,306 
Imports (cars, trucks, buses), totald’t_....___- lo 51, 2 , 465 5 fi 51, 2 38, 07 34, 265 | + 22, 347 717 
Passenger cars (new and used) J 35 4 7 56, 65S 53 35, 35! 3 r 20, 8&5 22, 916 
Production, truck trailers:A 


Complete trailers, total................- 2 129} 3,616 


0 RO : 2, 511 2, 194 

Chassis, van bodies, for sale separately __-__- lo 5 7 ow 2 7 { 665 365 

Registrations:O 

5,400 | 458, 765 

New commercial carst___. 76, 072 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


American Railway Caf Pnstitute: 
Freight cars: 
—— EE ......number 
——_ manufacturers, tota] do 
omestic....... do 
Railroad and private-line shops, domestic._do 


New orders, totalft......._. do 
——— manufacturers, “total do 
Jomestl do 
Railroad and private-line shops, domestic._do 


Unfilled orders, end of month, total. __- do 
Equipment manufacturers, total. do 
omestic...... do 
Railroad and private-line shops, domestic._do 


Passenger cars (equipment manufacturers) 
| SEE ..do 
Domestic 
Unfilled orders, end of month, total_ 
Domestic 


Association of p> ree wr Railroads: 
Freight cars (class I): 
Number owned or leased, end of month... thous. 
Held for repairs, percent of total owned. 
Locomotives (class I): 
Diesel-electric and electric: 
Owned or leased, end of mo_No. of power units. 
Serviceable, end of month..___. do 
Installed in service (new), Srey total_do 
Unfilled orders, end of month____. ear ™ 


Exports of locomotives, total (ralirend-es ‘rvice and in- 
dustrial types) t number. } 43 ; 53 | 68 | 











* Revised. ® Preliminary. ! Preliminary estimate of production 2E l yal ‘ij 3 
§ 2 Excludes data for van bodies. 3 Figures e State are I te 
Pe ME gy ret Be la igu for one State are incomplete. 
ARevisions for 1957 (except for detachable van bodies) are available upon request 
pmo re pect a — —s Hawaii are included effective with data for January 1959 and Janu: iry 1960, respectively. 
tered revisions for woolen and worsted goods production (1958), aircraft « xports (1958-59), motor vel . r ‘ 
| 58), ” 59), ) licle exports and imports (1958-: 59), truck registrations (1958-May 1959 
new orders (1955-59), and for locomotive exports (1950) are available upon request . I d import : truck registratio fa 
$Excludes railroad-owned private refrigerator cars, 
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of Business Economics announces 


U.S. Business Investments 
in Foreign Countries 


Tue RESULT of a two-year survey, this full- 


cale study of the $30 billiom invested abroad by 
nited States industry explores for the first time 
he total impact of private investment abroad on 
the balance of payments of the United States and 
on worldwide economic development. 

It establishes new benchmarks for data on capital 
‘lows and carnings entering the balance of payments 
accounts, and develops entirely new types of infor- 
mation on the operating results of the foreign 

producing facilities. 

The findings are presented im a concise but com- 
prehensive analysis covering developments in the 
major countries and industries. The 1§0-pay 
volume, with over 30 chatts, also provides th 
detailed census results, in 58 statistical tables. s 











[PRICE, $1,00] 


Orders may be placed with the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Washington 25, D.C., or with aay U.S. Depart~ es 
ment of Commerce Field Offices Check or _— 
order should be sent with orders, 

















